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PREFACE, 



The writer who ventures to illustrate 
characters by relating Anecdotes, under- 
takes not only a very difficult, but a very 
dangerous task; for though he may by 
good fortune entertain the many, he is cer- 
tain to offend the few. Even an indistinct 
sketch of some person, already well-known 
to the world, may be oifeosive to the deli- 
cate sensibility of a Reviewer, who, in re- 
venge, will rack the Author on the wheel 
of criticism. Even success has its evils, 
for the fatal ink of publication is scarcely 
dried on the page, before anxiety mingles 
with an Author's hopes, and he feek tha^i 
even reputation is the herald of danger. 
However simple and unpretending a 



Work may be, it is certain to meet vnih 
advocates and enemies; public friends and 
private foes ; for many an ambiguous com- 
pliment is, in truths little better than a 
severe animadversion* Authors have, ge- 
nerally , their vanities about them, and, 
although they ought to come into the field 
armed at all points^ and ready to dare the 
laUce of criticism, there are very few who 
do not tremble at the Critic's pen* 

Afifcer all, an Author is but a man, and 
has his virtues and his failings in common 
with his fellow men ; Why then, may he 
not relate the foibles, as well as the good 
qualities of his contemporaries ? Man is 
but man, and cannot be expected to be, 
like the hero of a romance, complete per- 
fection. 

** The peculiar confoimation of the bill, 
and tongue, and claws of the Wood- 
pecker,'^ says Paley, *^ determines that 
bird to search for his food amongst the 
insects lodged behind the bark, or in the 
wood of decayed trees : but what would 
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this profifc him if there were no trees, nor 
decayed trees, no insects lodged under 
their bark, or their trunks V' and, pursuing 
the simile,, if these were no weaknesses 
nor no virtues in men, where could an 
Author find anecdotes? 

Anecdotes may not improperly be termed 
" the microcosm of man :" they are an 
analysis of character, aud the basis on 
which the Biographer must buiid the 
foundation of his volumes. In recording 
the *' sayings and doings *' of great men we 
find even in their foibles — the weak parts 
of their nature — something to mark the 
general bias of their minds. 

The remark of a great character, that 
'* no man is a hero to his valet de cham- 
br^,'' is not more trite than true; and, per- 
haps, it may not be injudiciously applied 
^n this instance. To describe man as he 
is, imperfect, and at times inconsistei^t, is 
the province of the recorder of anecdotes, 
therefore he cannot be expected to please 
all his readers. But the world in general. 



like to behold their fellows divested of 
their holiday suits, just as a lovely woman 
delights in hearing the charms of a rival 
belle depreciated. The Critics are fre- 
quently tremblingly alive to the injury that 
may be done to their party, by the publi-p 
cation of any anecdote rejQecting, or ap- 
pearing to reflect, on the character of a 
public man, who happens to enjoy their 
patronage and favor. I am far from wish- 
ing to embitter the pleasures of their Temp^,. 
and though Peneus is now little better than 
a streamlet, I trust these anecdotes will 
not prevent them from laving their sinewy 
limbs in the almost imperceptible spring,. 
if they can fancy it to be a river. 

Among the many objections to anec- 
dotes, one is, that they serve to propa- 
gate scandal. Whether to admit or deny 
the allegation I know not, for it bears 
some comparison widi the story, told of an 
Italian nobleman, through whose agency 
a butcher was convicted of perjury, foe 
swearing to the delivery of a certain 
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quantity of meat, without deducting the 
weight of the bones *. Now, as it is im-^ 
possible to give anecdotes, without a littl& 
sprinkling of scandal, I stand somewhat 
in a similar predicament to the tradesman 
of Yicenza, but the bones must be taken 
with the meat. 

* Waltnarana^ a nobleman of Vieenza, was, 
from hia immeaae wealth, also raised to the dig- 
nity of a Venetian Patrician, but, being rathee- 
of a litigious disposition, Be scarcely ever paid 
his bills for the most trifling necessaries without 
disputing their correctness. Among others of hia 
trades-people, was a butclier of Yicenza, "whose 
bill he only discharged once in the year: during^ 
that period his cook was commanded to save all 
the tx>nes which had been cut from the meat used, 
by the family, and when the butcher swore in. 
court to the weight of the meat, with which he 
had supplied the patrician, the latter produced 
the bones, with the ictea of haying the butcher 
found guilty of peijnry, and he actually succeed" 
ed. The weight of the bones was deducted, and 
the poor fellow received a lesson, which it is- 
probable he never forgot ; namely, that it would 
he necessary to find animals without bones, if 
Walmarana should again become one of his> 
customers. 
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Allowing for a moment, that the publi- 
cation of anecdotes is disseminating scan- 
dal, it certainly is a pleasing method of 
amusing one's friends, for almost every 
person has a spice of curiosity to learn the 
particulars of his neighbour's thoughts aud 
actions. But I cannot admit that anec- 
dotes are to be classed under this head — 
they are the records of virtues, as well as 
foibles, and without there is a little acid 
in the mixture, the sweetness of fiattery 
would quickly cloy the appetite. The b(m 
gusto of the gourmand induces him to 
mingle sauces to excite him to eat, and un- 
less there is something piquant in a volume 
of anecdotes, there would be little to tempt 
the curiosity of the reader, who loves to 
retail the gleanings of an author's portfolio. 

To certain persons the publication of 
anecdotes appears like the taint of dis- 
affection, and a violation of external po- 
licy. But their arguments on this head are 
purely theoretical— 'their maxims belong to 
the balancing system — but in their practice 
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diey ditfer Widely from their precepts* If 
we cast a glance oyer periodical ptiblica* 
tionsy whether they be daily, weekly, 
ffibnthly, or quarterly, some delicate 
morceau of anecdote will be 'sure to meet 
the eye, and if there are any apparent 
irregularities in^the combination of anec* 
dote and criticism, we are in courtesy bound 
fo believe, that they fdllOw the planetary 
Code, which ^ompeld the newly ^scovered 
orbs to obey the sanie law that keeps the 
others in their orbits, and maintains the 
order of a yast and complicated system. 

It is impossible for a sober - minded 
obseryer not to perceiye, when he mixes in 
society, that men differ from themselves, 
at different times. This may at first sight 
appear to be a paradox, but it will, on 
exannination, be found to be correct. This 
dismemberment of ones-self, if the ex-* 
pression be allowable, cannot be concealed 
•from any person of moderate intellect. No 
man is a;t all times alike ;— -if his spirits are 



lalated or depressed he varies in the same 
ratio as a barometer does with the wea*^ 
ther. If this be a common^place remark^ 
it is, nevertheless, a true one ; and, per- 
haps, every reader has felt its truth. 

Amidst the revelling of boisterous hos« 
pitality, the disposition n^bends, because 
the spirits are in a state of excitation, and 
man is a noisy, uncurbed, unrestrained 
animal. In refined and elegant society^ 
be is the quiet, pleasiant, gentleipanly 
i>eing. On the r.ace-course he is techni* 
cal, and the peer is scarcely to be distin* 
Suished from his plebeian groom, At 
White's or Crockford's he gives full scope 
to his anxieties and passions, and it is in 
these different grades of society that mian 
must be studied to be known. 

The pale lily, when twined in ^ bouquet 
with the more presuming rose, attracts by 
its delicacy and its simplicity ; and if 
anecdotes have not a little blush of the 
^ose^ to contrast with the paleness of th« 
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lily^ the point of attf action i which is 
formed hy combination and contrast^ 
would be lost. 

"What would Denon's wounded French- 
man be without the aid of the dying Ma^ 
meluke ? * The contrast alone gives life to 
the scene. Obliterate the name and deeds 
of Brutus from Roman History, and kU 
C«8ar would appear a mere everyday 
sort of personage : perhaps not a whit 
superior to the common race of men. The 
philosopher of Konigsberg says^ that the 
mind has three faculties ; I am, confessed-- 
ly^'taot a philosopher, but I think there are 
tiiree seasons in which the disposition of 
man may be studied advantageously :— in 
die mixed circle of society, in public life, 

* '' One of our wonndecl men lying on the 
ground, was seizing an expiring Mameluke, and 
strangling him : an officer said to him^ " How 
can you, in your condition, do such an act?" 
** You speak much at your ease," the man re-> 
plied, " you who are unhurt ; but I, who have 
not long to li?e,must have some enjoyment while 
I may.'' 

DemnCi Travels in Egypt, Vol, L 
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and in friendly eonversatian^ and in e^ 
of these, he will generally be found to 
vary. If a man were to study to a^jpe^ 
always the samoi he would perj^le:!, and 
mislead himself » and be engagc^inendjleas 
controversy with himself* It require^ npt 
a telescope to discover thlEtt mankind. have 
their weak sides, and all the magiQ Ian- 
thorns, and appendages of a whole optict^) 
museum would be employed in vain»^tf> 
prove that human nature is faultlesiSk 

In tike " solitude of sdf/' we oannot be 
ignoorant, the versatility of our disposi-* 
tions. We want not the distempered sc9i* 
sibility of Rousseau in the closet, how- 
ever its prettiness may add to our rep uttt 
tion in society — ^nor his paradoxkaL «io« 
rality — his " airy nothings'' of voluptiiT 
OU3 virtue, and unattainable perfectiott,» 
when we are in our sober senses. Tbose> 
who deem such peculiarities merits, are, 
in fact, nothing better than conspirators 
against common sense. 

ThislittleV olume, as unpretending in its 
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oottie«|», a» «uidigi»iiidd ia ito appearance, 
QNiy, [perbat^Sf kave tbe benour to attcacl; 
the attenttoo oi the world. That il ia 
original, and that the aneodetes b^¥e been 
obtained from- authorities of die highest 
respectability, no person, I believe, will 
presume to dispute. 

The Autographs, which are prefixed to 
thb Volume, wiU, at least, be a voucher for 
the Reminiscent'^ correspondence with 
many of the persons of whom anecdotes 
are related, and those who have been in 
habits of intimacy with the parties, will 
be able to judge from the correctness of 
some, of the veracity of the others. 

Anecdotal Rbi^iniscences, like 
Dr. Parr's wig, wbich " trespassed a little 
on the orthodox mafpiicuaeotperuicesin the 
interior parts, and scorned even Episcopal 
limits behind, where it swelled out into 
boundless convexity of friz,'' may be al- 
lowed to deviate a little from established 
Eules. As long as the coup d*ceii is 

b 
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pleasing, we seldom feel much inclination 
to examine beyond it ; and if the Reminis- 
cent should sometimes please, his end will 
be fully answered. 
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** If ev€r I write again, my next Book shall be as 
different from the present, as the {Mresent from the 
last; and when in either Work the lS.6ader finds a 
fault glare a little too strongly in his eyes, let him 
charitably believe, at least, that it will serve the 
Author as a beacon, shonl^ he ever attempt another 



voyage ." 
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DR. MOORB, 
. JkACHBISHOP OF CANTERBI^RT. 

It would be an amusing^ and, perhapSy 
not an nnpro6table enquiry, to trace the origiti 
ot many great men's fortimes. Archbishop 
Moore owed his rise in life to two accidental 
circumstances. The Duke of Marlborough 
required a tutor for his sons, and wrote to 
Pr. Sutton, the then Principal of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, to appoint a proper 
person. The Doctor selected a young man, 
and the Duke appointed a time for an inter« 
Tiew with him at the College. Either in con- 
aeqaeooe of mistaking the hour, or from a care- 
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litiMim of diipovttiM, he did not feeep Ibo 
oppohitiDefit and b^th Dr. Sotton aod ite 
Doke gr^w angry. At this critical jaactiHRl'' 
Mr* Moore patsed by the house, and cauglH^ 
the eye of Dr. Suttoa, who iafonn^ his Gra^- 
that, perhaps, it was as well the geBtleaiaii)-' 
for whom they had so icmg waited in Tain, had^ 
dtiappoiattd-theaa^ as-he might prOre as neg<^ 
ligent with respect to his duties, as he had' 
been in attending tO' bis a|>pointttient, and ho-' 
then strongly recommended Mr. Moore to tliO' 
Dtike. His Graoa naade no objection to this- 
now arrangement. Mr. Moove/was-senti Ibr^ 
ahd/ii^roducedi; andv. before the daycloK^d/ 
er^fy. n<*ee9Bary. prelirainai^ was arrangod^ - 

V^ff MfOO^o wa» not only a'lnan ofvery-grtttl^ 
clc|9AU)^(:(Vttaiiin«ents, bi:kt also an)ost>estiniaActi 
charaoteri He was likewise emin^ttly ha«d%. 
souao { avd (o hi»< person, rather than toJaatr 
tn\|HHtt. Ih*) >\asi indebted for bis seat cnittflM*. 
A )^MM()nisn( |uU throne. He>had been soms-iHiB 
.M\» r ft 1 u n* 1 inn i 1 y tutor, when his pen 
" t « A vM < .M h : '1 r ( <h{ hum in an awkward, if i 
»• aUici/ ri>»i^ u»:i''u»nk Otae,of'thei.c 
o'* i4a>i ^uoa btto4iuQ^ cuMnpumdr. 



onfraflM to misuiiderslftDd her. In^ a ak^lfV 
tmg^^ M ^Wtntor did not profit h^ a*binl^ tM 
lad^i' 8p6k» plaialy. Mr. M9or^> oonld imftf 
liSlHftk* her lo^e; and,. to avoid Wmg pre w e i' 
tg^fUmeiLf^ mentiimed' it, inr confidence, to ihif^f^ 
ft^^f . Hia Q^raee i«as gratetiiU and aasUfM* 
lAr. Moore- tkat he would neyer lose tigM of* 
h^ uotil be. liad made his fortone. Nor di^ 
ll%. ffMp^ aa a rewiard for the tutor's declming^ar 
A^^ alliaaee, be nev<^r rested mitil be*' f ai# 
VigB^ iastaiU^d in the See of- Gaoterbiirjfi T^ 
ArtCbbisliop aekacf^ledgod W a*) late^ Iii#tf^ 
K9f«rvnd P'i'elate, fron wbMft' I obtaiaMt 
tbii ^eedote, that bad he admired- tbt^ 
Uiffi, be jyety^ inrobabl^ ntigbit bavre^ aitt# 
daAESrently. 

r\ . GENERAL RAIN SrPOBD*.- 

dKNaite* of the bite* Kin^, waiS one< <fP tfti^ 
faiMMHoeii- ia existence. A g^etft}" olP^ar' 
#«itatttol«e^ti»ie' issued'; t^t' all officers ibbUlf ' 
gire in an acodmtf^theinB^; aiid tHeldkiglSr' 



iMsness of dupotitioii, be did bM keep ikml 
a'ppoiiitineiit, md bAth Dr. Sutton aod ttaM 
Duke grew angry. At this critical jnoctMHi 
Mr. Moore passed by the honflo. and caug;li(i 
tbe eye of Dr. Sutton, wlio inform^ his 6ta^- 
that, perhaps, it was as well the gentle«ia»i<^ 
for whom they had so long waited in ^ain, hadi 
disappointed. them r a»'he- might prore as ttef^ 
ligeot with respect to his dnfies, as he hlkA' 
been in attending to* fats appointment, and Im-' 
then strongly recommended Mr. Moore to tbe" 
Duke. His Graoe made no objection to this' 
new arrangement. Mr. Moore^was- sent fer^ 
and/iatroduc€4^ aad^ before the da^' closed/ 
er^y. neee88ar<y< preliminary was ammiped. 

"Hf^ Mioo^^ was not only a^man of very gnMtl^ 
cli|ssi{)^( isvttaiuniients, but also a mostestimatddK 
character* He was likewise eminently hMidv 
some; ai)d to hi»> person, rather than tobM» 
ta^iPtHtii; liei nasi indebted for bis 8e«t-a»dM% 
A i«iiiO|usct( vnl throne. He had been aomm-futti 
Vcyrftiht* ittwily t«tor. when his pej 
>'1.•siMKM^.'>)?^ed hinainan awkward, ifi 
^ .cUupT' - n^' . 1 'i«> >i^ ioiv Otaeiof rtfao«.d«igblai9i 



aglfaSlM la mifiUBdersHnd her. Iii" a alieW 
tMW(>ft»^W tutor did 06t prcvfit b)^ft*hin() tli#f 
la4f^i spoke plainly. Mr. M90fi&> eonid D0ir 
^SliifO- ber lowe; and,. to avoid bein^ p r e apcd' 
tCK0^«ksely, mentiimed' it, iar eoafidence, to tbll^ 
]|^^«> . Hia Graee was graf«fi}U and aamii^t 
llr. Moore- that he would never loie ■igh( of* 
llilBf ^nUl Ike had made his fortune. Nor did^ 
l^, for aa a reward for the tutor's declmiii^ar 
ti^bh- altiaaee, he nev^^i* rested mittl be*' tav^ 
hifsh installed in the See iff- Canterbury^ Th^r 
Ar'Chbislkop acknowledged t^ a"^ late' Rif^^ 
R^yerend Prelate, frott Who*' l obtained' 
thitf aneedote, that had Le* admifed- tW> 
mfjfh he jvery^ probably mighft hmw^f* M Uif ' 
daA^rently. 

GENERAL RA'INfirPORD*.- 
^Alf^fikL RfllNSfORD. VlAkO was" 11^ gMMf 

Mttite* of tfar krte King, was one of tftiP 
■rii<niOjtHneti> in existeifc^e. A g^etal'' oMf«r' 
#flPa(toWe ti«i« issfied'; t&af all olRcers aboUl^ 
giye in an aootttffit^ their 'ag;ev arid t]ie-letag:dr' 
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anxious to appear a young roan, and an old 
officer, made a little mistake in his returns^ 
for he actually dated his military senriceH 
some years before the time of his birth. Some 
person who knew the vanity of his character, 
onte played bim a trick which raised a laugh 
ag:ainst bim for a length of time, and deprived 
him of a considerable sum of money. A 
pack-et was sent to him, purporting to come 
from some German Baron, offering the services 
of a certain number of his vassals, for a stated 
flum, and enclosing what was said to be correct 
likenesses of^ the would-be-soldiers. On 
paper they certainly appeared to be fine men, 
and the General had no doubt they would 
prove braVe warriors. He. called all his 
officers together — ^informed them of the offer 
he had received, and, much apainst their will, 
induced them to contribute towards the sum 
required to place them in the ranks of his 
regiment. The money was sent — the General 
talked much of his expected recruits, but as 
they only existed on paper, nothing more was 
heard either of them or the money. 
Aljl the officers of his regiment were in towti 
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previQus to a levee day, and the General 
could not do otherwise than invite them en 
musse to dine with hinu He had an object in 
view, and after dianw he mentioned it-^this 
Was to present them all in a body at Court; 
"Had it not been for one little otfence given by 
the lady of the General, his point would have 
been carried. Mrs. R. was a strict economist, 
and before the gentlemen had half enjoyed 
themselves over their wine, she sent in the 
toffee, and, with it, a hint which couLl not h6 
mistaken, viz. — the hats of the guests oo 
another waiter ; which gave them so miich 
umbrage that they even declined taking coffee, 
and disappointed the General of exhibiting 
tnem in the courtly circle. 

DR. FISHER, BISHOP OF SALISBURY, 

Bishop Fisher, who was preceptor to th« 
late amiable Princess Charlotte, was applied 
to by Lady De Clifford to speak to her Royal 
Highness on the impropriety of giving way to 
passion. He did so, and moreover composed 
a ghort prayer, which he humbly advised her 
Royal Highness to repeat, whenever she 



ifimoilany difficulty in Attnaging her'tettiM^; 
/Tbe Priscess heard hijn with greai patkufli^^ 
«Qd pf«Biifled to follow his advice. In a shiMt 
^Ume Lady De Clifford made a second cM* 
plaint to the prelate ; who, as hefore, lectured, 
vhis illustrious pupil, and regretted tha^t las 
prayer had proved ineffective. ** Indeed^ 
my Lord, you are mistaken/' replied the 
Princess, *' had I not bethought myself 0f 
yx>ur pra\ er, I should, instead of scoldings 
itfure boxed her Ladyship's ears/' The Bishop 
lines silenced, and henceforth never presumed 
io interfere with those little petulaucet, whiciL 
jkBd natuiral to all >oung persons pfevejy raidi 



QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

«Her Majesty was always extremdy kM 
tod considerate towards her own se:i^ Th# 
IXuichess of Ancaster was oue evening in wUr 
iondance on her Majesty at the Tjietttee, and^ 
being enceinte, appeared fatigsj^ei witbAtanA*- 
kig -^ ^ong behind the ehair of the QjOieQiiy 
YJu>vQ))S9rAring iierQh»ngeP0Anten9Aefi,l&«ndlj 
da«red h«r to wrfi f tiq^ool^ nd lik« « 



Mut; the DttcheM exfased herself, and would 
iiQt aokBowledge ^at fibe f^t any •inconve* 
aienpe in perform in{; iter duty. The Queen, 
at len^h, perceived that the I>uche9S wm 
leally not able to so^jport the fatigue, amiy 
fiaing, gUe said, ** if your Grace will not sit 
ck>,w^, I must leave the bouse ; [ ani but a 
iqronian,and standing so ioiig would oyercome 
fxe." The Duchess could no longer diaptite 
the will of her ro} al mistress, and the audience 
had an opportunity of ^jtnessiTig the singular 
|ircttmstance of a lady in -waiting seated, ia 
|||])blk>, by the side of iter sovereign. 

The condescension of the Queen was stn- 
Jtisgly exemplified when Dr. Carr, the present 
Blihop of Chichaster, was first introduced to 
ker. It was some years before he obtained 
l^isfNleiBeMt dignity ; and he expressed to her 
M^wMy-t his high 'sense of the distinction wilJi 
^ridch «he had honored him. *' Ihe obligft- 
ij[0nM on 4ny Bide>'* rejplied the Queen ; *M 
#Oo«lier it an homM* ie he . kaowp to tfueb U 
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8 AKficixrtA& . JuacmiB^timEA. 

THE QUEEN OF W17RTEMBURGB 

* When Princess Royal of England, her 
Royal Highness was accustomed to keep her 
attendants standing for some hours, readiltg 
aloud for her entertainment ; this came to th0 
knowledge of Queen Charlotte, who remon* 
Atrated with her, in vain, on the folly of iil- 
dsting on the observance of so much etiquetts 
in private. Willing to eradicate the germs of 
inordinate pride froi^ the heart of her daugh- 
ter, her Majesty, being somewhat indisposed, 
sent for the Princess to read to her. When tlk# 
book WAS presented, her Royal Highness was 
about to take her seat, as usual, but the 
Queen desired her to read standing. Th^ 
Princess remonstrated, but the Queen was 
peremptory, and her Royal Highness at length 
became so fatigued, that she was unable to 
continue -her readings : ** Now," said the 
Queen, ** you have experienced the same A^ 
tigue in obliging me, as your ladies daily d<> 
ID obeying your commands ; do-not forget thi 
lesson I hare givon you.'' 



liARSUAL MARMOKT. 

. Marshal Marmont, who was no adrocata 

i for the science of phrenology, once took, it into 
his head, ^^to call in disguise on Drs. Gall and 

. Spurzheinir The two professors did not know 
his person, and examined the protaberancet 
of his pericraninni with all due gravity, and 

' then gave it as their fiat, that he was deficient 
in the organ of courage ; advising hini, at th« 
same time, not to choose a military life. Tht 
Marshal", still preserving his incognito, re- 
marked, that he had never been accused of a 
want of courage, but bowed to their judgment 

■ On taking leave, Marniont remarked that, per- 
haps, they might wish to know on whose head 

' they had pronounced an opinion ; the Doctors 
smiled assent ; and the Marshal, with a low 
bow, announced his name and title, leading 

' the two phrenological professors bursting wi& 
fortification at the mistake they had com- 
mitted, for the valour of Marmont had never 
been doub ed. 

This anecdote reminds me of the story which., 
has been told of the head- master of a oele'* 
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hfwted semwary in flbe Tidiiity ot I^WMkiw 

The fatber of ime of hit fwipils was attaoked 

mbih tiie phreaological mania, and the faastfir 

WfMM requeglad to examiiie the head of the h^^ 

lUiicb be did very Bcieatiiicaily, mtd fomid « 

4^lotulieraiice, ironi wiueh he prognoeticaMd 

very great success, in some paiticular porsnil, 

.10 bis pupil. The food fiitber vias ia extacka; 

0od ibe joaster might baTe come off with ech^ 

<had not the boy, who, perbarps, owed bi»A^ 

jl^mdge ior some onforgiven severity, remiad'* 

f d him, tiiat the very bump he had been 0^- 

Jkarnedly expatiating upon, was uothmg mom 

Iban .a swelliiig, caused by a blow which he 

hM givttn.him wilh a^uler». on. tha i^seoedili^ 

When ibe Marquis of Ab*T^oi*n prfe feh^ 
Ultdiargwi fbr maURdmirtistr«ti«%n «)f jiiisH«ft= 
«gainst iird|te Fox, thoti^ the^ was tittift 
4<nibtof tlie culpability of the accused, ^lieSi 
the accuser supported by proof, there twaf 
KivatoOBsternatioii among-fhe le^i^araeters 
m the HouM of Lwds^ TMp^eting the xtinH 



9€ityitig the Judge criminally ; and all agreed 
flat it would be setting a bad example to 
pittce a person in his exalted tstation of life in 
t^e situation of a plebeian offender, lira 
ipeecb of the Marquis, when he brought th« 
charges before the house, was allowed to be 
one of uncommon power— -the Bishops ae* 
knowledged that it was exceedingly eloquent, 
imd Lord Eldon complimented his brotheiT' 
peer ; but as the conduct of a Judge was th« 
mibject of enquiry, prvpriety was recommend- 
ed, and the result was as might have beeai 
expected. After the decision, Lord Eldon: 
ftdyised the Marquis to bring it forward durbtg 
&e next session, and regretted that he had 
chosen fin improper season for so important 
tm accusation ; but the Marquis was not os* 
to be led or. driven : '* I have done .my,dutj^ 
my Lord," he replied, ** aud I shall interfesv 
BO /urth^r. Y oUr Lordship, and the Bisho|N|| 
]^ye complimented me on my eloquence j if 
appears to have had but one effec^, for jjpii 
ij^4 tbey bowed^ smiled, and walked ta tb* 
otj^or M^ of the bouse.'' 
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to Wa<.tbler4Eil>le raeontvvr, and thu«miilMMM 
tioDallyTMsed tke bil« wbieh the bleu YmmUtM^^ 
tbis opportiHitty ^discharging. 

Hfitvr Lady Morgan got intc^the wltet'isMB^ 
«t the' Priory, I do not exactly knoTT, Ml^ 
I beliere it wa9 tbrottgb the introduetioft oi^ 
Hnr«.. Hawkins, and, aapolkiaal diBtfOSftioftl'' 
yrwte never tolerated there, her demoerlilki" 
^pjokhm^'were prevented fresi claBbing: witl» 
tha. anatoeratUal itrinctpies of h&n' n M t$ 
hcmL, ^ 

TkBPe i» some thing Uko ingratitude ifi tbiai»^ 
iit|Ml» o£ her Udynhip ^ on a lady wboM Aknlt»^ 
wsM^teo public, bnt who wen not- devoid oi^' 
ten^ittient, tenderoesa and* generaaityv H-hm^ 
iniaence of th« Marqais of illbercorn t^6mA*^ 
Hifl^Owenson^tothe dignity of my lady^ abdb'' 
vusely fbt this, bis fajnily deaerrad somegMi^ • 
titiide and eoBrnd^ration^ ■'' 

IlBit apeailing. of* Lady H«inift6»,. ftiatjp^' 
ll^vga^ desert bea her a» being giftedl witif^ 
« "PoU of Plymontb voice;" This*ir«v^ 
tniitalBft. Lady Hamttton'a voiee. wM.t trttl]^ 
ttomali ahe^wta'ajpupil- oC Mniai^ . and^ ]fd#«' 
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liiWKwarthi^ folly of Lewd, Ndbmi* ite 
iwly>4iA* dkaat: those peetical aboiliint»lfc 
nibiislt Uic eiccitatioo ol th« fimii iiHiwwiii 
a^mpQiMTjr ])0pulanty, but* in other Mcietjs^ 
aiMM»rfiH\haym»ng or elegimt wonuui thaa iadff 
H^iton QfMiXd not bo met iiUb» She- ha4^ 
h«i.«i9tiie«^ aUa^ and. thej^* e»ght boI to- bar. 
pMfl^d.ovev ia-«tl^iQe. 

.MMien SirWiUiaw Havulton wm iccallaii. 
fD|IB» .liTftpileS) berfl0kiedifit<th»maiMuonofbM 
relative^ Mr. Beckford, ii» G^roftTenor SquaiBj.. 
£l(g[.mM^iM»| ricsb,. and- hi» iMeoiwitft wttib. ^m 
Gfdf fma^t W9ffe not> settled, nor likc^jr lii'i 
l>9£ftip »' k>ng:-: tmok Sir Ws11jm»« btwr t pct ^i 
li^diAcc^tedtii^U forifteeiirbttiidmLpDinidm;. 
MlA^tyiied. Ip the i^«s^pt«of the debt dne^l*? 
hififc.ifi9fn.Qoyejnkiiient to -prortde for it. TbiM 
bitt'HiOtfiwUliiii a few^days-of becomiagpr dMg. 
and there was DOt the dUghftest probafatUtyiiiril 
bjfibeik)gableito.proyideforit firomtbatqnarta&r 
l|fofi»uk^<iid» wlio:waaaHbftttioie engagniW' 
biittdiiii^FettkbiUybatt namane^.tfrleiid, vmASkt^ 
l^ill(iinwafteflBceediiigly uneasy at the pnpsp^Btt: 
^^M»!lfiUI>eiiig^|trotestedi Mr^fWimams, iriwr 
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^e day prcTious to the bill being payable, 
requested by Lady Hamilton to favor her with 
a few minutes conversation. Lady Hamiltoft' 
was in tears, and with a tenderness and fecUn^' 
for which, perhaps, Lady Morgan would not 
have given her credit, she explained the c\r** ' 
cumstances in which Sir William was placed, 
and asked Mr< W illian)» to advise her how to \ 
act. The expenditure of Mr. Beckford «rat' 
at that time so great that it was impossible ifbr 
bim to advance even a few hundred pousda ' 
to' assist his relative ; and Lady Manriltoii, . 
placing her hand upon the shoulder of 'Mr, 
\yilliam6, said, ** then I will tell you what' 
can be done; my jewels are valuable: (her* 
ftet^ure was indeed splendid) I cannot bear. * 
to see Sir William so unhappy, and, at* bis • 
time of life, I am sure any unpleasant pro** • 
ceedings ^ould be the death of him, will ^ 
joudome the favor to take them to yof^ 
bankers^ and get the money advaneed q& their • 
security." Just at this time a negociation wasi ^■ 
oii foot for Lady Hamilton '« betn^ received at ' - 
eourt, and it was probable that she wouM ' 
require her jewels. Mr*- WilUuiMi ;w|m not '* 
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• 

H man to behold a woman like Lady Hamilton 
fa an a^ny of grief, and he refused to take 
het jewels^ though he begged her to make 
herself perfectly easy, al^ he would devise 
some means or other to raise the money by 
the time it should be required : and, I be- 
lieve, it was advanced the same day, on 
personal security, by Williams and Bniry 
tlie bankers. 

This anecdote may serve to contradict the 
report of there being any tenderer sentiment 
thva friendship between her and Lord Nelson : 
-—had there been is it not likely she would 
have applied to him in a case of suqli 
eiiiergency ? The feet is, I believe,, that their 
hasons were purely platonic — mere vanity 
4>n both sides, both liked to be the talk of the 
worid, and both were gratified at exciting 
public attention. 

ffae received opinion that Lady Hamilton 
was the cause of Lord Nelson separating from 
his wife, is also incorrect. The quarrel was 
eansed by another, and a very different occur- 
rettee. Lady Nelson had a son in the Navy 
whom she wished to get promoted. Lord 

C 
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Nelson fefiised to -be a i^arty to .^0 procefld'* 
iog, as he considered him not qualified, to** 
command; and, irritated at the refusal, her 
Ladyship waited on. Lord Spencer to soUoit 
his interest. With. the imprudence of a hastgr 
woman, she divulged, a secret which might 
h^ve proved prejudicial to the Hero of the 
Nile; aad this. Lord Spencer, then a Loni 
of the Admiralty, who was a friend of Nelson* 
T&ge2Lied to him at the next intemew. . From 
this time Lord and Lady Nelson nev«r met. 

As Lady Hamilton's history has been givet» 
m many garbled forms to the public, ]>es)kapa 
it may not b^ uninteresting to read her oidw 
account^ which has been corroborated by the 
late Marquis of Abercom. Her mother waa a . 
cook in a respectable family, whom, when 
Lady Hamilton, she frequently visited, in 
servitude herself, she attracted the notice^ 
of -Golooel Greviile, a -nephew of Sir W. 
Hamilton's, while she was employed «» 
scrubbing down the stairs* Struck, by ber 
beauty he made her offers which she aoceptesl^« 
and for some, years resided entirely with hiin, 
a& did alio lier jaothar, for vhe {protested '«fc^ 



while ')iyer -mo their 4f^ iu 8«mtfid<^. €treviUe, 
an cea^qQ/^itc^ ^ hU i^ppr adduce, beeswi^ 
inrolYed to a great amouiit, -and $ir W. H- 
kindly camie.fofw^r^ and arranged bis nffmni 
QxeviUe was te go out ,»f the country, bat 
before his departure he informed hifl iincl0 
that »iie affair still pressed heavily tipon his 
mind, and that was the situation of Mrs. Hait. 
Sir William desired him not to make him-' 
•elf flHiswy respecting her, as he would take 
case that $he should be provided ftor. fGire** 
vHie urged him to.is«e her, land itid him .bo 
wiottld ^d her Iov.eiy, and as amiable .a9;sb0 
wtts beautifal. With the kindest is tenttfms 
Sir W. promised to obey the last injunotioofl 
of his nephew, and shortly after the depsMrture 
of Greralle, he wrote a note to Mrs. Haf t, 
req[«et(iag her to call on him in GrosYeaOr 
Equane. She obeyed the summona, and .Sir 
William, who was then preparing for his 
depfirture on an embassy to Naplei^, ,WA8 $0 
struck with her beauty, that he immediately 
made her iab o^t of miiniage, ,4»d "j^m 
ajcc eptcd . f rcjju this thne Mrs. Hatt resided 
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la Oro0T«iior Square^ and to prerent th« 
eonrerfation of the world. Sir William 
quitted it for the house of a friend^ until ho 
wa« married to the lovely parvenue by 
flpecial licence ; the Marquif of Abercom 
officiating as father, and giying away the 
bride to his uncle. At Naples, her beauty 
and lier talents rendered Ler conspicuous,, 
and she certainly was of more service in an 
SAT^ra diplomatic capacity, than half the charge 
d'affaires^ by whom the British nation i^. 
represented at Foreign Courts. From the 
openness of her nature she met with many , 
false friends, and ungrateful proteges, till at 
last she might have adopted, with justice, the 
opinion of Madame Recaniier.* 

There was^a witchery about Lady Hamilton . 
even after she had reached the autumn of life^ . 
which few women possess. Mr. Coutts said^.. 
that he had seen all the most celebrated 

* Mtdame Recamler. who was ■• imich dlttinguialied f^ ^ 
her klndneM u for her beauty, met with great ingratitacl^ . 
(hkin thoae whom ahe haJ patronized and protected. Indig* 
nant al th«ir baaeaen* she took a deaf and damb child aiid«r > 
her protectton; ** thia nnfortanate object," Bsidahe, " will . 
ainly, b« an exception to tiioae whom I have chtriahed bat 
to «Un( Be ; If Ml, I aM«re the worH I " 
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t^&uties during the last sixty years, hni had 
titiref met with her equal, either ia persona) 
£harms or fascination of manners. She was* 
silso a pleasant hoaxer and the compliment 
she paid* Charles Bell, the printer of '* The 
Tithes/' who had vanity sufficient to serve half 
a' A^ozen of his sex, will shew that she knew 
bow to manage even a newspaper manager. 
' She^ accidentally met with Mr. Bell at a par- 
ty, and when she was informed of his con- 
n'exion with the Times, she thought him worth 
poWder arid shot, and invited him to meet a 
p\i^y at her residence on a certain day. Ever 
open to flattery, and delighted with the atten* 
tion paid him hy Lady Hamilton, Mr. Bell 
was punctual to his time, and found a large 
p^rty of titled and fashionable persons assem- 
bled. Lady Hamilton received him with- 
marked attention ; and, when a couple of 
roasted ducks smoked upon the table, she 
8d4irefl!8ed herself pa vtieDku*ly to thQ lUtli 
manufacturer of the lar^e London p^per, and 
as8iti»dlkim>, that the daeks before him had 
been sent to her from Muscovy, (whether by , 
the Czar, or a Cossack cbieftain, i fOPg«t> 
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egad lAe bad ordered tfa^m to be killed, to 
Evince her pleasure at his visit. Mr,Bellwagr 
ever open to any thing in this style, and be- 
lieved every word that her ladyship gave 
utterance to, though common strnse would 
kave told him, they came direct from a metro « 
lK>litan poulterer *s : he repeated the flattering 
compliment in every circle of society, to which 
he could g:ain admission, till the story of the 
ducks became a bye-word among^ his friends. 

Mr. Bell was of a petite figure ; and, some- 
times, played sad tricks with the English Ian* 
g^agc in his speech. He had a great dislike 
to be thought a little man ; and, as he was 
6tie day walking down Fleet-street, he was 
kiHled by the elder Astley, who was " a totr 
of man'' in his own person, with the detested 
Qtnthet of '' little Bell ! " repeated half, a dd- 
4en times in n minute. Astley was on horse- 
back, and had been in search of Mr. Bell, to 
procure the insertion of some critique or ad'* 
Vertisemept ; Mr. Bell was not deaf, but wh t m 
tliu fatal appellation reached his eai-s, he M- 
dotibled his speed to esca^ froni tiio nncoiir- 
prclpnotot of the Ampbi&eatre. H 
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in Vain; the equestrian gahied ground rapidly, 
and every passenger on the pave arrested thcii: 
steps at the repeated exclamations of ** little 
Bell!" Then followed a scene between Astley^ 
and Bell, which it would be impossible to 
do justice to in description, and the latter 
conaplained loudly of the indignity of the di- 
minutive being thus, on all occasions, applied 
to his name, by his herculean friend; 
" Why,'' replied Astley, ** I have as much 
reason: to complain as you, for they call me the. 
ffreat Ass, and I will call you the little 
Bell ! " 

Lady Hamilton, though elevated taa^ranjb 
in society, which her birth never gave her tbc^ 
slightest pretensions to aspire to, never gai^ 
herself any unnecessary airs ; she was alwayt 
-♦ery conciliating and unaffected in her map- 
ners ; and, though closely connected with the 
aristocracy, she did not pretend to admii-€f 
ihem more than plebeians ; nor did she, lik^ 
the little dame of Kildare Street, imbibe tli^ 
effluvia of dignity from the perfumed poc^t- 
Eandkerchiefs of princesses. Ev^ry body kne^ 
^t her origin was plebeian— every body 
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koQW tliat she ha^ not bee.Q a miracle :4>fu!?i»it 

a 

tue*— yet erery body visited her. Sir Willja^ 
doated on her very looks, and if 8he.ha4 not 
possessed greater q^aalifieationa thaA ^mfsm 
beauty, she could not have gained thelov* 
and respect of all who knew b^r. 

An instance of the uncommon fascination, vf 
her manners, occurred during a visit she;paid, 
Ho the Boltons, the near relatives of Lorcl 
i^elson, and the probable claimants of th^ 

, _ , . - ; . ,.1,4 

^tle. Mrs. Bolton invitod all the family, tq 
meet Lady Hamilton ; and, among the rest| 
Mrs. K — g, of Ipswich, who was the sister of 
Mr. feolton. Mr. K — g refused to allow either 
his wife or daughters to visit where Laidjt 
Hamilton was, but at the entreaties of Mrs# 
K — g> he assisted at the dinner party hinlse^« 
On his return, his wife, of course, was anxioni; 
to learn his opinion of her ladyship ; and, %| 
her surprise, he told her, that he admired hff 
beyond the power of description, and had 
invited her to spend a week with them. , 

Had Lady Hamilton answered the descTipt 
tion i^yen of her by Lady Morgan^ .sh^ woojl^i 



BOt^idve heen tit perscm likely to be received; 
by- tii« BilehesD of Devonshire, and the other 
IsadMPS'Of the ton^ who had the power tb op^ 
pp^eiatefrace and talent.. 

♦<•••'' 

BOYAL BCONORtY^ 

The English economists, who are very fonci 
of writing about that which they do not under- 
stand, have somehow or other omitted to give 
i^o instances of economy, which are well' 
knbwti to Parisian tourists. Le Bon Roi^ 
Cbarles, keeps no wine in his cellars, but a cer--* 
t^n quantity is brought in a van to the Thuil^r- 
leries, every day from the wine merchantiy 
and the unopened bottles are returned on the; 
following day, so that his Majesty pays only: 
fbT tliat which is drank : and the Duke D'Orr- 
leans till very lately had no cook in his estab- 
fishment, 'for a restaurateur in the Palai» 
Royale had the honor of supplying his tablfi.. 
What will our economists say to this ? 

This legitimate economy reminds me of loi: 

anecdote which Lady S related to me, of 

Jdseph Buonaparte, who in 1803-4 was one of 
&te Ambassadors who were assembled , to 
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manufacture tte treaty of Amiens. The re- 
presentatires of the diflferent courts contracted 
with the manaflfer of the theatre fbr their 
boxes, and the performances of some of the 
principals of the Corps Dramatique from 
Paris : each ambassador, at the same time^ 
ttH.'fascriHsg to defray the expenees. After 
ft certain number of nights, the most distin- 
guished performers were to be allowed a 
benefit, to which all the diplomatists, except 
tihe Fisnch Ambassador, liberally contributed, ^ 
Of^ of the actresses, who was under the 
necessity of retaming to fnlfil her engage^ 
vptxi^ at Paris, waited on Joseph for the 
isice of his box, more than a week after her 
faenefiilrbad taken place. His Excellency was 
not disposed to pay, and though informed 
that Loid Whitworth, and all the otiier 
diplomatists had treated her with the greatest 
liberality, he said, '* That Uieir Exceltenciet 
were at liberty to do as they pleased, but as 
he had agreed to pay the manager a stipu- 
lated sum for the use of a box, duTinghis 
X9esxdence m Amiens, he should^ «iidou%tedIy- 
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PROFESSOR WHITE, OF OXFORI^.. 

Professor White was a very singular as welL 
as a very learned man ; whenever he walked 
out with his wife, he always marched offt pom- 
pously in front, leaving her to follow at the 
^distance of several yards behind him ; a point 
of scholastic etiquette which the good lady 
never ventured to violate. The Professor was 
somewhat of a gourmand, and on one occasion 
had desired an immensely large turkey^e to* 
be n»de expressly for his own consumptioii. 
His domestics consisted only of two female* 
servants, whose names were Jane and Sarah^ 
and having as great a taste for turkey-pie 
as the Professor himself, with the asaistanee 
of a few of their friends they coatrived to> 
finish it on the second day, without the aid tiff 
their master. Mrs. White dreaded, yet was 
compelled, to inform her husband of this dis- 
aster, as she expected it would give rise to a 
mlent storm of pasisionate vituperation, but 
contrary to hi» usual custom, tbe Professor 
reoeired it yery ealmly, eloaply romariting- 



tJiAt " the tim^g were cluinged indeedj aiiift* 
W^^^^prored that the Jgrney^Savw Ikad 1ttyii6# 

MR. R0$CDB^ . ' >; 

s 4NB. RieHARHS ROBERTS JONESv 

. RfCifARDS RoBBRts JoNES, better ktioWii 

«t LivetT>ool by the soubriquet of the ** walk-'' 

ing library ,"^ had the singular faculty of 

uftdcrstandiDgf and speaking mauy of thr 

lil^g and dead languages^ vrrthout possess-' 

ii^ the power of writing any of them. Indeed ^' 

he^ippears to be a kind of lusui^ natonr^^- 

talented \et imbeciIe-*-as if the strength ofMU 

ini^iect wa» overpowered by some natutal^^ ' 

de#Bieiicy. Mr* Boseoe, whose estimablev ' 

qndfties are only equalled by the splendo^^ ' 

of : hi9 talents, has been for years the patitoft> 

andisupporter of this poor man, and writteif"' 

a mesmr of his life, which he published fo)^- ■ 

thtt benefit of his protegee. Scarcely appear^> 

ing^to possess the Acuities* of human natni^^; ^ 

tiikr poor fellow '' redolent of dirt,'' wandef»' ' 

about the streets of Liverpool, witlc a'boisk?> ' 

in his hnid^ seeming literally to deyoar -its "^ ' 



m^ik\finfXf had flcareely deigning: toT re^^yti' 
si^y, q^estioin. put to him except in monosyHa- 
bles. Indeed he appears to "be iueafpable of 
holding a lengthened conversation, and such 
was the opinion of Dr. Parr, who visited 
liivecpool on purpose to have tin interview 
with this singular classic. For Mr. Rosede, 
however, Jones had always the most prD<». 
found respect, and would willingly do anj 
thpig he desired. Willing to relieve hi» 
humble friend of some of the accumulatedi 
dkt of years, Mr.Roscoe, on one ocoasiOB, 
gave him a note to carry ito'some public insti- 
tution, which simply contained an orderib. 
u?€ih the bearer. Jiones, who conceived he wat^ 
to tijtk^ back an answer to his paD'on, readily 
aoeepted the invitation to enter, and in a few 
minutes^ df^spite of his desperate resistance, be 
was plunged by a posse of sturdy feUows who 
reti^hed the joke, into a bath, and well 
rubbed down. As soon as the operation waii 
overt Jones hastily dressed himself, and ran 
baek tO'Mr. Roseoe, who with difficulty pre*^' 
Tenleid himeielf iOrom laughing at tfa» isdig^ 
jiatklfti 4>f Jones) who never Mspcsied U» 



patron to have been the cause of his inuncp:^ 
•ioQ. The kmdness of Mr. Roscoe howeyj^r 
soon soothed his passion, and the douceur 
of a crown erased the occurrence from liis 
memory. In the days of his prosperity Mi;. 
Roscoe was accustomed to allow this penoa 
an annuity of twenty pounds, and to his 
immortal honor, be it told, after the cmiel 
reverse of fortune he experienced, he never 
withdrew his weekly bou^y from bis 
eccentric protegee. 

«E19ERAL MAC CORMICK. 

General Mac Gormick, who was one of 1^ 
representatives for the immaculate borough of 
^ruro, for w^ich |>laoe he was returned by 
the Falmoufh interest, had a desire to obtain 
a Colonial Oovermnent, and with -great diffi- 
culty, threugh tlie mediation of the Marquis 
of Abercorn he-obtained an interview with Mr. 
Pitt, the then Premier. To those ;who aw 
"tet initiated in the secrets of cabinets, and the 
-vtiqiaette of mimstnes, it may appear stranips 
that a member of the house of repres<ntiUiT#s 
^^ouldimdaBy^fiimltyin obtftii»ag<aii' 



cQfifi of a minister, when be could demancLone 
of hia Aoreiei^n : but there are two degrees 
ofsr^furfisentatives: those Jfor the County^ during; 
Ifae premiership of Pitt, were admitted to his 
pttsfiskce, while those for the Borough gotjoo 
further than the office of George "Bjose^ unless 
OB seme special occasion when it migbt.be 
necessary to secure their services. Thki- 
Downing Street afistocracy, was, haw.fi¥er, 
o^nlo the influence of the power beluBd the 
throne, and a letter from the Marquis of Aber^ 
corn introduced the General to the Premier.* 
The General was. a co«riier to the bone, but 
his. politeness was sometimes productive of 
evil consequences, and proved to be so in this 
ipstance« He had previously memoriali;sed 



• The " power behiad ike throae," seems to be batfao- 
p^rfectly ondcrstood. It consists of the land proprietors, and 
naruy noble Aimilies, -who appear rery little before the pablie, 
tboagb* in private, they dirtct and even control themioifttrj* 
"fhat they have a thoroa;;!! contempt for the people no one 
lOni doubt ; wd they know they promote their own iniereito 
better by pnvate than pablic interference, or they woald not 
employ others to take the active part, while they remain 
aypttceotly fa^ive. Hie late Lord Erakine ttsed to tena iM* 
party, the *' Hedge Sjparrowf," and pronounced them to be 
the roost dangerous to the liberty of the sabject, and the wel' 
.<ll«o(t^e,naltao, of'Siyjooiabinttioa ko'knew.Af* 



~> 
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the minister, and after the time for the inter^^ 
Yiew had been appointed, had prepared his 
compliments with all due care. Before h« 
arrived at Downing Street, his preliminarjr 
speech was properly arranged and digested 
tinder its sreparate heads, and, being punctual 
to his time, he was immediately ushered into 
the presence of the minister. 

Mr. Pitt bowed — ^took. out his watch and 
{Aaced it on the table before him, and while 
the General was pt>uring forth a torrent of 
senatorial compliment, he quietly remarked 
that he could afford him only ten minutes 
audience. More than half the time had 
already elapsed ; the General was thrown out 
of his regular course, and began to considet 
what he really ought to state to the Premier, 
Before his recolleotion served him, the t^n 
minutes had expired and Mr. Pitt, immediately 
made his bow. The General had done nothings 
and to obtain a second interview was next to 
impossible. However he returned home, ^nd 
Bot to evince a want of politeness, wrote a long 
letter to the Premier, in which be thanked 
him for ike very patient keariny A« had' 



t^Sfrde4,hi*'f' The object of the General w%$ 
t(^,get appointed to the Goyeminent of Cape. 
Qi^^toa^ f9r which he was to vacate his seat 
ii^ favor of a nominee of the ministers, and 
a^sea^ wesQ somewhat scarce at thi^ period^ . 
^!^»SI4qf4^^ ohjeQtt The Duke of Clarence 
p^ a viail to Cape Bretcm daring the goyer* 
norship of the General ; and Captain, • after** - 
wards Admiral BuUer, who was there with 
his frigate at the same time, had the 
mi^oartune to inour the silent displeasure of 
h^ Royal. Highness. The hoats crew of the .. 
Csqp-taia were better rowers than those of 
the Duke^ and though they started at the 
saiB^e time from the Royal ship, the Captain 
was; landed some minutes earlier thaa his 
illuflteiousfriend. The Duke made no obser* 
vation, but General Mac Cormick, who could 
re^ courtly glances, was exceedingly shocked' - 
at this deviation from established etiquette, 
and remonstrated with Captain BuUer on his. 
want of respect. ^' Such nonsense,'' replied 
Captain Buller, ''may be very pleasant to 
youy my dear General, but if mine a!^ more 
able. seamen than thos^ of the Duke; lam 
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BoC'Otmftier enough 4o Mcflfice Iheur rc^** 
tetion to any luoh tndLexjJ' 

The Bake of Kent was governor of Halifax 
At the same time that^Capt Breton was unier 
the administration of the General. On has 
Moall he did not fail to pagr his respects at 
Court, and h^ Mfgesty asked him several 
qoefllions respecting the Duke of KenL The 
General was^exeeedinglyi^atified, and assured 
her M«oesty that his Royal Hi^mess v^M 
.every thing she «oald wiah« '' Then he 4m 
stftangelsr altered, General/^ allied the 
Queen, ^^ since I last heard of him, .audi am 
irety glad to hear U." 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAKB. 

T»y hrte IHtke of Portland, when in offiee, 
was applied to by a clergyman for a i>eaaery, 
withihe intimation that a certain enm wasla 
the hands of his banker, and at the disposal 
of his Grace. The Duke, justfy indignant^ 
sent the letter to the Bishop of London with 
atdiort comment, and 4hat Prelate vei^^ proper- 
ly -soon silenced the rfmoniaeal nppUeant.fiir 
OiHuch j^tigiiities* Wiien we seoolleet Hmt 



the BiiLe w^ks «ot ^ rich man :at illie <ltme, «o4 
t^nsiderably inrobred^ io» muck juraise ^aiuutf 
be bestowed on his upright and consciencioua • 
conduct. 

PBTER PINDARy 
AND MADAME MAJRA. 

X^.W-ALCOT and Mab^ve Mara, meae oa 
lei^s of .Ike .greyest i&tiiB^aoy* He ^visQle 
the song of "iHiope told a MiMsiing We," 
e^gptredsly for her and she awd^ itf^ fiie yGm 
time at one of her o^n benefits. Jhe ImrA d«f 
Ae apld -the manusenpt. ^Po^r 4iad .^neiidy 
dicme the -^atoe. ao4 t&e :t^w> iituffic irabliahera, 
ailerialoQg dispute wbioh mckithfir had ite 
power 'to settle^ age^ed to vciitt)nMaiaand 
sQjtidit :her Dkaterl(»r^oe. -6 he iconsesKed , and as 
sttC'^fas going in ^qafoh <tf 9>r. Walcot te 
haitpein^ toxvQss herpathin^&e flaymavket : 
he *had aJbeady heacd of (&e ioircusistaiioey 
aiidjike^he.^tma f^itna, w9S mot dimiojsed 
to refund ithe money he had recenrad. ^Winrt 
isio be dose '' .sfdd Bdaca, " can't you say 
you ]vff«!e iirto:tdcated wjheu y«ai aold rt?'^ 
i^'-CaiHijE^t y<9i ^y the flame of ymauOf/' 
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replied the Satirist, '^ one story would be 
believed as soon as the other/' 

MISS BENGEB. 

Miss Benger when she resided in Warren 
Street, Fitzroy Square, was remarkable for 
the dirtiness of her windows, and also for the 
confusion of her apartments, for she resolutely 
opposed the application of a duster to the 
tables, or a broom to the cobwebs, lest in the 
use of these necessary articles, her manu- 
scripts might be disturbed. 

Her talents drew a considerable circle of 
friends around her; and sereral carriages 
might be seen, drawn up in a line before her 
door, almost every day. Tall in her person, 
and somewhat thin ; rather particular in her 
style of dress, and dignified in her deportment, 
some of her opposite neighbours did her the 
honor to believe her a proficient in astrology ; 
and literally made a party of six to consult her 
respecting the mysteries of their own destiny ! 
One morning they sallied over in a body ; the 
door was opened by a lad, and, without fur- 
ther ceremony, they proceeded to the drawing 
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room. They knocked at the door of the 
apartment, perhaps with some little degree of 
consequence, and it was opened by Miss 
Benger herself. Seeing so large a party, all 
strangers, and being perfectly en deshabille, 
she was a little confused, but with courteous 
politeness, she invited them to enter. A scene 
now ensued which it is almost impossible to 
do justice to. The visitors were unwilling to 
decliare the object of their intrusion, and Mis9 
Benger doubtlessly was lost in astonishment. 
After a prolonged and somewhat tedious con- 
versation, if it may be so termed, of questions 
replied to by monosyllables. Miss Benget 
ventured to enquire the cause of so singular 
a visit from so many ladies, whom she had 
not the pleasure to know persomally. This, as 
may be supposed, was sounding the toscin in 
their ears; they looked at each other, and 
blushed, and simpered, and turned pale, yet 
knew not how to reply. At length one of 
them in a half articulate voice, ventured to 
say, " I suppose you can guess Ma'am ! " 
** Indeed I cannot," was the reply. ** We wish 
tof consult you, Ma'am." Here the speaker 
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paused bo lon^ tliat Misft Benger was com- 
pelled to enquire on wliat occasion her advice 
was desired, and express the pleasure sbe 
should feel in assisting them with it, ^* Why 

we wishyMadam^ '^ "What, ladies? pray 

be concise, for my time is indeed precious/' 
** To have our fortunes told by you—'' The 
tail form of Miss Benger was elevated beyond 
i^ usual height — her very spectacles trembled 
<m her nose, and seizing tho handle of the 
l>ell, she rang it so violently, that her ser- 
Tant, landlady, and in short, the whole 
domestic establishment hastened to her room^ 
expecting to behold her on fire, or at least in 
hysterics. But by the time they reached the 
foom, she had partially recovered heir sel£» 
possession, and desiring the party without to 
conduct the intruders to the door, she shut 
lierself in, and indulged in a hearty laugh at 
ibe whimsical mistake I 

MADAME BE STAEU 

Madame db Stabl Holstein, was cer- 
tainLy the very model for literary ladies, who 
many, to, copy. On the eveiuDg. of her 
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aeornag^ sbc: widMd y^vy much tiKeiiteis int»^ 
a pkiibsophkai disputfe- witb the Btocui^ and 
oiiiliis diBolining it, (Iiea«eii. only kifowawiMt 
sulgect IVfodame had> chosen, ) sho- Utavally 
quarrelled with him, aud lefuaed to- taker a 
share ^ the hridal^ooucht. la a; day or two^, 
faoweirer, she became more rationid^ and. in 
due time nfMf or witAaut the aid of pfaikos^ 
phy, pnmenteid him ivitii an.heie. 

When Hi*. BHjqdiis was. ppaparin^ hiff HM 
HftiodllmlbFy leetuTCF hiS'iiiiDd m» so deeply 
devotee^ to the subjeet' oh wMeh hi^-futofe 
te^e* respled;. tbaf h& shut hfrnself evtirely 
fitem floeiety. Widi groat diiSeulty he inas 
pefWBHidbd to be present at a- dinner party 
gifrem- by a nobtonan, whose ladiy hod abo 
iwued^cOMb fbv a ball in the ev«ai&g; During 
the dif ssert Mi% 9it>die witbdeew, mth M» 
chapeau hras under his arm : the knodbor of 
the door was fashionably noisy, and company 
were arriving* erery minute*. Mr. Brodie was 
on hiv tistum^ to> tii» dian^ parixmr, and 
polltelfi: hpifedftg tbe pmeCw wbarpaased bin 
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- on their way to the saloon. To his surpriae 
the gentlemen all looked grave, while the 
ladies tittered and turned aside their heads. 
When he re-entered the apartment in which 
the gentlemen were still sitting over their 
wine, a loud and uncontrollable burst of laugh- 
ter saluted his ears. He grew angry at being 
thus made the object of their mirth, and was 
totally at a loss to conjecture the cause, till 
his host exclaimed, '' Why^ Brodie what in 
the name of Heaven, have you got under your 
arm ? Is that the general appendage to your 
dress in society V The effect he had witnessed, 
and, on casting down his eyes, discovered 
the cause ; instead of his chapeau — ^he had 
taken up the polished-cover of the petite 
maisoTif and his thoughts being in all proba- 
bility devoted to his forthcoming lecture, he 
might have carried it about with him all the 
evening had his mistake not been pointed out 
by his friends. 

DR. ARMSTRONG. 

Dr. Armstrong, when he first came to 
London, had a letter of introduction to a 
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Mifls'Carr, (the lady who has heen descrihed 
as Miss Chariot in " Six Weeks at Long's/') 
Miss Carr was a regular hleUy and an amatenr 
professor of pharmacy, politics, logic, liter- 
ature, and every science, known and unknown ; 
and the Doctor as cold and stiff as a mummy. 
She then lived in Somerset Street, and at a 
few paces distant, resided another lady 
bearing the same name, who professed to 
teach dancing to young ladies and gentlemen, 
and whose name on a large brass plate, invited 
the eye of the Doctor. Never dreaming that 
two stars were such near neighbours. Dr. A. 
knocked at the door, sent in his name, 
and was shewn into the drawing-room, where 
he found a lady practising the graces before 
a large cheval glass, and displaying her well 
turned ancles for the inspection of her visitor. 
This was so very different from the description 
be had heard of the literary lady, that the 
Doctor was lost in astonishment ; and more 
So, when instead of conversing on science 
and literature, he found she could only talk 
of the last aew waltz, and the most fashionable 
quadrille. The lady, on her part, was equally 
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anleiiMlied' fit the BiMtor^ whom she mistook 
for aft awkward, grown up young gentleman, 
who- wished to improve his gait hy taking 
a few lessons in dancing. For some time 
the two uniques sat wondering at each other, 
till the lady became impatient, and apok>gi«(^ 
ing for not being able to spend more time witli 
her grave-looking guest, danced out of the 
room, before the Doctor could recover his 
presence of mind suffieienUy to present his 
introductory letter. 

He called on Lady Faur<5onberg, who was 
the friend of the real Miss Garr, without 
deliay, and fiie first question of her ladyship 
was, *' How do you like Miss Garr V '* I]Ufte 
Aer Madam,'' replied the Doctor, Juddering 
a# ISiough* he had been compelled* to swatiew 
some of his own prescrfptionsi ** I never 
was so disappointed with' any pefiOB in- my 
lif& ; so vain, so empt;y — ^would your ladyship 
credit it^I found this fair learned Thehoa 
aotoidly dancing before a looking-gkusst! ^ 
" Impossible-, Doctor. Miss Garr dancing'! '* 
" It iv ihct, my lady.^ ** I would as sooh 
beUevc dM^ had aooepted seii engagement t^ 
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perform for an itsnerant. sbowmon at a fiur. 
I am sure you have been dreaming ; but step, 
into the carriage with me, and we will drive' 
to her honse/' The bleu waft at home. Lady 
F. began to* rally her on her new passion pomr 
le danscy but was immediately interrupted by - 
Doctor Armstrong, who eicdaiaied, ** this is 
not Miss Carr, my lady ! ^ Lady F^ was 
surprised, and requested Miss Carr to explain 
the adventure of the morning. She directly 
saw how the mistake had originated ; and the 
Doctor was shoeked at his own stupidity, in> 
not ^stinguishing & coryphee frqim a saiHm, 

Miss Carr was an elegant well-bred wor 
man, who was replete with anecdote, and 
visited by many of th» first persons in Hur 
kingdom. When '' Six Weeks at Long's,'^ 
was first published, the Marquis oi Hertford^ 
then Lord Yarmouth, was exceedingly aa- 
noyed by the character which, rq>ort said^ 
was* drawn for him, and waited on Miss Cavr^ 
as a sistey in adversity, to consult on IJhe ex* 
pedieney of proeecutiiig the author. She had^ 
however, too much good sense to eiioeferog» 
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lufl Lordship in his desires, and, ereDtaally, 
persuaded him to let the afiair die away with- 
out notice. Like most of the children of fan- 
cy she had her eccentricities, bnt they were 
so softened down by the elegance of her man- 
ners, that they were scarcely perceptible. In 
her political opinions she was completely radi- 
cal, and as violent as the most decided demo- 
crat could have desired. On the occasion of 
some public procession, she was seated before 
a plainly-dressed, farmer-looking man, whom 
no person seemed to consider it necessary to 
treat with more than common civility. Alder- 
man Wood chanced to pass by the window 
at which they were seated, and saluted the 
stranger in the most friendly manner. This 
aroused tne curiosity of the company ; and, 
although Miss Carr always designated the 
worthy Alderman as a blockhead, she was 
anxious to discover who his odd-looking friend 
really was. The enquiry was made; and 
Gobbett stood confessed. The political opi- 
nions of both parties assimilated, and the state 
of tbe nation was discussed vehemently on 
both sides. . 
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MR. ABERNETHY. 

Mr.AfiERNETHY, celebrated alike for his 
surgical skill, and the uncouthness of his man- 
nerSy was entertaining alarge party of medical 
friends, when his wife, whom, by-the-bye, 
he is said never to have contradicted, unex- 
pectedly, and contrary to her custom, made 
her appearance ; and, addressing herself to the 
company, said, " Gentlemen, don't you think 
if Mr. A. was a little more courteous in his 
demeanour to his patients, it would be more 
conducive to his credit ? " The guests knew 
not how to reply, nor which way to look. 
Abemethy sifliled, and, rising from his chair, 
said, with great naivete, " I am sure you 
must perceive the ambition of my wife, and 
that, not content with her chariot and pair, 
she is desirous of driving about the country, 
in her carriage and four.^' . This rejoinder was 
unanswerable. 

Nothing irritated Abernethy more than 
being intruded on, after his regular hours for 
receiving patients. The Duke of W ■ ■ 
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once thought proper to break through these 

rules; and, despite of the reiterated remon-* 

strances of the porter, forced his way into tlie 

parlour, wliere Abemetby .was crawling about 

on all-fours, with two or three cMldren on his 

back. The Puke stood for some time close 

to the door, and repeatedly called to Hr» 

Abernethy, who took no notice of him. At 

length he turned round, and casting has eyes 

somewhat superciliously upon the Duke, he 

enquired what he wanted. *' To consult yxm, 

Mr. Abernethy \** was ihe reply of Jiis "Graee* 

How did you ^jet in, my JLord Duke ? ^ 

By the usual entrance ; at this door. Sir." 

*' Then, as your Grace came in .at .that .door," 

rejoined Abernethy, *'*' >h)u may netiie 4hi»agb 

it ;" and, without taking any fiirther notice of 

the great Commander, he resumed his diges* 

tive employjnent of amusing himself with the 

children. 

CURIOSITY. 

During the 6h<NPt time lord Grskine was 
Chancellar, he raceived the royal oommandtt 
lo be at Windsor st seven o*clook in 
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morting. He was a few minutes past his time, 
and the King was walking on the terrace with 
the Queen and the Princesses. The interview 
Was commanded on a delicate subject, and his 
Majesty wished it to he private. He imme- 
diately retired with Lord Erskine ; and, with 
some difficulty, prevented the Queen, who 
would sometimes interfere with politics, from 
accompanying them; Previous to his depar- 
ture from Windsor, his Lordship had an in- 
terview with the Queen, who enquired the 
nature of the long conference he had held with 
the King. '^ Please your Majesty,'^ said Lord 
Erskine, '* as a Privy Counsellor I am sworn 
to secrecy, and as my memory is, at times, 
very defective, I must heg leave to refer yott 
to my Sovereign for an answer to your en- 
quiry.*' 

The hint was not thrown away, and his 
Lordship escaped the future questioning of 
his Royal mistress. 
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ME. corrrs- 

Ht- Coutts, at oae tiae fcal tie honor of 
being bajoier lo Rojaltr. bTit in cooseqaencc 
of his supposed istcrfereace at the Westmin- 
Bter Election to semie the retiim of Sir 
Francis Bard^tt, the faror of the Court was 
withdrawn. The suspicion was imfoimded, 
for Mr. Contts nerer did interfere with it in 
any way, he had an utter arersion to public 
affairs. A friend called on him on the very 
day that he ceased to be the Royal banker, 
and in the course of conversation expressed 
his sorrow at the circumstance, which had 
been caused by some misrepresentation. 
** I am very glad of it," replied Mr. Coutts, 
*' and if bis Majesty would interdict his family 
from taking money from me, he would add 
to ray obligation." He in this opinion bore 
some resemblance to the Baron de Fries the 
Court banker at Vienna, who was once asked 
by a Lady if he ever went to Court? " Very 
HrUlora, Madam," he replied, " not so fre- 
quently as the Court comes to me." 



r 

D&. tURTON. 

^he late Doctor Turton, who W^as at once 
^n excellent physician, and an excellent gossips 
was frequently sent for to attend illastrious 
patients, whose looks betrayed nothing like 
indisposition. The Princesses Elizabeth and 
Mary were very partial to him, and his ap- 
pointment was no sinecure, for they contrived 
to engage him in conversation when they did 
not stand in need of his advice. No man was 
better acquainted with the small talk of the 
day than Dr. Turton, and the first question 
from his royal patronesses was generally ** what 
news have you brought us to-day ? " and he 
found it impossible to effect a retreat, until he 
had exhausted the contents of his budget. 
^* I wish I could persuade your Royal High- 
nesses to try my ptescriptions for once," 
remarked the Doctol", when his time was re- 
quired for other patients who stood more in need 
of his assistance. " Why, Doctor V ** Because 
if I dould devise any means of making you 
ill, I might, perhaps, find time to make others 
well." 

£ 
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JjO^D 8 H AKD DR. PEGGB. 

<< If you ask one where to look for those 
beantifiil shining qualities of great ministers 
and faroiites of princes, that are so finely 
painted in dedications, addresses, epitaphs, 
funeral sermons, and inscriptions? I answer 
there, and no where else,'' saysMaudevill; — 
if you wish to know what dependence is to be 
placed on the friendship and promises of men 
in power, take the following example as a 
specimen. 

Dr. Pegge, was one of the early friends of 
Mr. A ■ n, and when the latter was 
brought into office by Mr. Pitt, he promised 
the Doctor that when a certain situation in the 
University of Oxford should become vacant, 
he would procure the reversion of it for him 
£rom Mr. Pitt. Before the incumbent died, 

however,Mr.A n was minister himself, 

«nd as soon as Dr. Pegge received the intel- 
ligence he waited on his patron to claim the 
AiIHhuent of his promise. He was rather 
coldly received, but invited to stay and dine, 
luid though the beginning was unpitunising 
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the expectant tri^sted the chilliness would wear 
off when the wine elated the spirits and opened 
the heart. At the most favorable period Dr. 
Pegge mentioned that he had waited on Mr. 

A n for the purpose of claiming the 

promise he had made bim. The minister 
looked grave, and simply replied, that had 
Mr. Pitt been in power he would certainly 
have asked it of him, but as he was now in 
power himself, he was under the necessity of 
giving it to another person. 

MR. R. p. JODDRELL. 

Richard Paul Joddrell was in the latter 
years of his life a most eccentric character. 
When I was first introduced to him some ten 
years ago, in St. James's Park, I could almost 
have fancied I was standing beside one of ite 
grandfathers of the last century but one, who 
had been carefully laid up in the strong room 
of some old manor house, and was now letloose 
again upon the world as a living specimen of 
what things were at that period. He was at 
that time somewhat more dressed than usual. 
His coat, and knee-breeches were of a faded 
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daret colored clodi, of the antique cut, with 
which time and tiie motiis had heen eridentiy 
firialcing moFe free than welcome ; a crimson 
satin waistcoat, rather frayed about the 
pockets, and bearing many a dingy mark in 
its folds and creases : a hat which had been 
brushed till the last portion of the nap had 
disappeared, and which the combined effects 
of the sun, storm, and age, had changed 
from its original black to a rusty brown hue ; 
a pair of half-dirty unbleached cotton hose, 
with silyer buckles in his shoes, and at his 
knees^ and a gilt headed cane in his hand, 
completed the attire of this exquisite original 
of literature and learning, who was going to 
assist at Mr. Penn's Outinian lectures at 
Spring Gardens. 

He was disputing with a centinel on duty 
at the Horse-Guards, as to the centrical 
position of that piece of ordnance, to which 
the soubriquet of the Regent's Bomb has 
been ludicrously given, and quoting Greek 
to the man, who probably might have mistaken 
Beta for a threatened beating, had not the 
•lender frame and incipient dignity of the old 
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^ntleman set aside his fears. Pompous in 
his speech, and dictatorial in his manner, 
though polite to a painful degree, he could 
he, when he pleased, a very pleasant com^ 
panion for an hour or two. But he loved to 
talk, himself , and oflmnself, as much as any 
gossip in Christendom. 

I one day met him in Langham Place— it 
rained heavily, and neither of us were pro- 
vided with umbrellas ; I would have shunned 
the meeting, but I could not without exposing 
myself to the cliarge of rudeness, for I dreaded 
his punctilious politeness. Off went the old 
gentleman's h^t in an instant, regardless of the 
torrents of water which fell rapidly on his 
powdered pate, and of course I was compelled 
to use the same ceremony. He was just at 
that time stage -struck, and his tragedy of 
** The Persian Heroine," was about to be 
performed under his auspices, for the benefit 
of some person at one of the minor theatres, 
by amateur actors. He was desirous of telling 
me all the particulars, and I only wished that 
he had found a more convenient opportunity. 
I ventured to hint that he njight take cold from 
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being thus exposed to the wet, bat as he 
assured me he was reiy warmly wrapped up, 
I gave a glance at his extra clothing, and per- 
ceired that he was daintily habited in a blue 
surtont, decorated with large pearl buttons, 
and of the cut of the last century. The 
skirts had evidently undergone an annual 
docking, and now did not reach to the knee 
by several inches. In short it was a garment 
which I verily believe would have been re- 
jected in Monmouth Street as unsaleable. 
After I had received a tolerable soaking, he 
made the notable discovery that it was not 
likely to clear up, made his bow, and left 
me at liberty, after he had exacted a promise 
that I would join a tea-party at his house on 
the following evening, when he promised me, 
in his turn, with native modesty, excessive 
gratification in hearing his beautiful tragedy 
beautifully read. 

Attbe appointed time, a ^acre set me down 
in Portland Place. An aged domestic, whose 
livery appeared to be nearly coeval with him- 
self, announced my name, and ushered me 
into the parlour, where sat the old gentleman 
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tete-a-tete witli aid kCtteB^ whose cheeks werb 
so profusely tinged with carmine, that they 
seemed to claim affinity with the coral neck- 
lace, which was clasped round her sci'a^y 
and sallow neck, and gave her somewhat of a 
likeness to those rudely-finished doUs, with 
which very young ladies are allowed to amuse 
themselves in the nursery. The candles were 
not yet lighted, though it was quite dusk, 
and the thick crust of accumulated dust upon 
the windows allowed only a twilight shade, 
even at mid-day, in the apartment. The bell 
was rung for lights, and though six wax«- 
candles were ranged on the mantle shelf, 
before they were half lighted up, the economy 
of Mr. Joddrell began to take the alarm— 
the taper was now applied to the fou^h, the 
careful man could no longer be silent, and 
hinted to the servant, who paid no attentioh 
to his admonition, that so much light would 
be both offensive and injurious to the eyes : 
the fifth taper blazed — Mr. Joddrell jvas 
unable to keep his seat, and pushing the 
servant hastily away,^ blew out two of the 
candles, exclaiming ^* quite light enough, 
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Sir, now : — ^people are very foolish to ruin 
their eyes. to profit the wax-chandler/^ Two 
or three amateur actors made their appear- 
ance shortly after the twinkling of the tapers 
made ** darkness visihle'' in the large apart- 
ment in which he received his visitors. The 
tea equipage was placed on the tahle, and 
evinced the economy of the host, rather than 
the taste of a wealthy inhabitant of Portland 
Place. The tea-pot was silver — ^the cream 
ewer of very fine old china, the cups and 
saucers, which were of various patterns and 
sizes, were common blue earthenware, and the 
solitary plate , on which a sliced roll was dis- 
played, was formed of the same cheap 
materials, and decorated with several chips 
and cracks. Mr. Joddrell now went to the 
drawer of the sideboard, from whence he 
returned with a old fashioned oaken tea-chest, 
manufactured probably in the early part of 
the last century, and taking a key from the 
pocket of his waistcoat, made visible the con- 
tents of this elegant appendage to the tea- 
equipage of a man of fashion. In one of the 
compartments was the tea, and in the other 
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the sugar^ for he indulged not in the luxury 

of a bason, and when the repast was finished » 

he again locked the caddie, and carefully 

Teplaced it in the drawer from whence he had 

taken it. Two<;opies of the " Persian Heroine" 

were now placed on the table,, one was given 

to Mr. A — , who prided himself not a little 

on his style of reading, the -other Mr. Jod- 

drell opened himself; and as if resolved to 

display his own skill in dramatic reading, as 

well as in dramatic composition, commenced. 

the tragedy himself, suiting the action to the 

word, and starting at times from his chair 

with such Thespian furor, that a smile was 

visible on every countenance. After he had 

concluded the first two or three scenes, he 

paused, to favor his guests with comments on 

the text, and to point out the beauties of the 

composition. He was so strenuous in his 

exertions to make us believe that he was 

scarcely second to Shakespeare, and that if 

the actors would be guided entirely by his 

directions, the ** Persian Heroine" would be 

the finest acting play that ever was, or ever 

would be written^ that I could not resist the 
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impulse of remarking that if he were to take 
the character of Xerxes himself, he might 
perhaps render it effective. 

I had struck on the right chord, and his 
exuberant vanity induced him to receive satire 
as compliment. He drew up his little spare 
figure into a theatrical attitude, and replied, 
** No person could perform it so well, Sir ; 
I am Xerxes both in body and soul." This 
was too much to bear quietly, and the laugh 
became general, but the cause of it was too 
much absorbed in studying the role of Xerxes, 
to heed the mirth of his sTuests. 

At the rehearsal of this delectable tragedy, 
which also took place at his own house, the 
farce was carried to a still greater extent, and 
a long consultation took place between the 
aetors as to the dresses in which they were to 
appear at the Olympic Theatre on the night of 
its representation. The habit of Xerxes was 
one which Mr. J. was requested most particu- 
larly to describe; and, after some few minutes 
consideration, he desired the gentleman who 
was to take that character, to follow him, and 
he would provide him with a proper dress. 
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Tliey proceeded to the dressing room, the 
valet was summoned, some old trunks which 
had not been opened for years, were unlocked^* 
and from their varied contents the old gentle- 
man selected a court dress which he had worn 
himself some fifty years before, and in which 

he requested Mr. A to attire himself. 

It was with some difficulty that Mr. A 

could refrain from laughter. **This dress 
will not do, Mr.JoddrelV "Why, Sir? it*s 
a very handsome* dress — a very fine dress — it 
was made at Paris, Sir." ** But it will not 
do for a Persian character !" ** It is a very 
proper dress. Sir, — try it on — I would play 
Xerxes in it myself." No more could be said^ 

To avoid further importunities, Mr. A 

suffered himself to be dressed like an old 
beau of the last century. Mr. Joddrell was 
in extacies ; rubbing his hands, and smiling 
complacently, he led the way to the parlour^ 
and throwing open the door, said, ** Xerxes, 
Gentlemen ! " while every eye was directed 
towards the newly -dressed hero, who did not 
appear much to relish the exhibition. Loud 
peals of laughter greeted him on his entrance^ 
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and Hr. Joddrell looled aogiy, though he 
was not at all disconcerted. There was great 
difficulty to persuade him, that, in the present 
day, costame was considered as essential 
to dramatic effect It was not the fashion 
when he was yonng, and he detested every 
thins: like innoration — ^but the dress was a;t 
length giren up. 

So wedded was Mr. Joddrell to the 
*' Persian Heroine," that this infirmity of 
a learned mind, made him the prey of many 
persons. For the sake of seeing his play per- 
formed he has frequently paid the ex pencils 
attendant on a ni gilt's performance at a the-* 
atre : and, on those occasions, he was gene- 
rally to he seen in a box directly over the 
stage, with a large quarto volume open 
before him, in which' he was reading every 
line of his own play, and never raising his 
eyes from the book, unless to give a glance 
of disapprobation at those who ventured to 
omit a sentence in the representation. When 
these representations have been in agitation^ 
I have frequently met him with an actress 
clingiiig to each arm, and. been pained to 
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see him made the ridicule of those who were 
seducing him into follies to further their 
own interests. 

On one occftsion, he drove to the lodgings 
of the lady, who, at that time, termed her- 
self the celebrated Miss Macauley, but who 
now defies all the blandishments of Satan, 
and lately preached her new fangled doctrines 
from a pulpit in the neighbourhood of LeiceS' 
ter Square, where^ to use the emphatic words 
of Crabbe, 

** crabbed folks repair, . 
Aod saints blaspheme their Maker in a prayer'^— 

as early as seven o'clock in the morning, to 
take her to the theatre, to the great discom- 
fiture of the lady, who, enveloped in her 
robe de chambre, was rehearsing for the 
evening's exhibition, and was not prepared 
to meet a gentleman. 

Miss Macauley knew his weak side, but 
was, I believe, never any very great favorite 
of his, though she played him one trick which 
proved an exquisite elucidation of his vanity. 
An artist who knew the eccentricities of Mr* 
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JoddrelPfl character, was desirous of obtaining 
a portrait of him, hut knew not how to accom- 
plish his wish. He nlentioned it to Miss 
Macauley, who at once volunteered her 
services to gain the consent of Mr. Joddrell. 
She gave the artist a letter of introduction, 
in which she stated that he was about to pro- 
ceed to Persia, and was desirous to present 
the monaich with the portrait of tlie celebrated 
|nan who had immortalized an event in Persian 
history. This was too flattering to be refused : 
he sat to the artist, and firmly believed that 
the mimic semblance of himself would become 
the admiration of the Persian Court. 

He was once walking with two ladies, who 
expressed a wish to see the Diorama, and 
politeness compelled Mr. Joddrell to proceed 
with them to the Regent's Park. *' That is 
the Diorama, ladies,'' he said, pointing to the 
exterior of the tasteless building ; ** we can 
walk round it,'* This was the manner in 
which Mr.' Joddrell generally shewed ' the 
lions to country cousins ; to have viewed 
the exhibition would have been expensive^ 
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and any extravagance of that kind was con* 
trary to his creed. 

LORD EXMOUTH. 

When Lieutenant Pellew was first appoint* 
ed Master and Commander, it was at the very 
first commencement of hostilittes between thid 
country and France, and he was so expeditious 
in fitting out his ship, that he had sailed from 
Plymouth, engaged and captured a French 
ship, and returned into port before any of the 
other vessels were ready for sea. This was 
the foundation of his fortune. The first en-^ 
gagement with an enemy's ship being attended 
with such success, Mr. Pellew became an 
object of considerable naval interest, and 
he immediately obtained a step in rank. Mr. 
Morris, his first Lieutenant,* described the 
engagement as being most sanguinary, and 
fought with equal bravery on both sides, 
though the loss of the enemy, whose ship was 
over-manned, was more than treble that of 
the British. When Lieutenant Morris boarded 

*• Afterwards Adnural Morris* 
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the prize, he said, the scene was most appal- 
ling. It was the first battle in which he had 

■ 

"fever been engaged, and his heart sickened at 
the number of dead and dying with which th^ 
decks of the enemy were^ crowded. In the 
midst of this revolting group sat a Frenchman," 
as careless and unconcerned as though he had 
been at a fete thalnpetre, playing a gay and 
lively air on his violin. Lieutenant Morris, * 
whose feelings were harrowed up to the highest 
pitch, could not endure this heartlessness, and 
^seizing the violin with one hand, and the per- 
former with the other, he dashed the lattet 
with all his strength among his dying com* 
fades, and threw the instrument into the sea. 
He said, he could have found it in his heart to 
have thrown the Frenchman after it, but he 
felt that death had already been too busy. 

In consequence of the exertions and success 
of Captain Pellew; his Majesty sent to him 
previous to a levee day, to inform him that 
the honor of knighthood awaited him. Cap^ 
tain Pellew expressed his gratitude for the 
distinction which it was the intention of his 
Sovereign to confer on him, bat begged leav€ 
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respect^ly to decline it on the score of his 
want of his wealth. The fees he could hut ill 
afford, and though Mrs. Pellew could go to 
market, Lady Pellew could not chaffer for a 
fowl or a pound of hutter. This was repre- 
sented to the King, vl^o desired the fees might 
be made easy ; and the Queen settled a pen- 
sion of one hundred guineas per annum on 
Lady Pellew, 

SIR ROBERT KSR PORTER, 

By his own indefatigable industry Sir 
Robert Ker Porter has raised himself to what 
he now is. One of a highly-talented family, 
he had, at his outset in life, to struggle with 
considerable disadvantages. He was princi- 
pally self-taiTght, and after he had taken a few 
lessons of Mr. West, the President of the 
Royal Academy, he commenced the Panorama 
of the Sieg« of Seringapatam, which proved 
to be the corner-stone of his fortunes. When 
it was completed, and before the public exhi- 
bition took place, Mr. Porter waited on Mr. 
West, and requested the favor of his opinion 
of the painting. Mr. West, (I use his own 

F 
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words) thongbt Mr. Porter " a fclever joting 
man, but not equal to the task he had under- 
taken/' though unwilling to discourage him, 
he readily promised to visit the Exhibition • 
room on the following Sunday. The yotmg 
artist was somewhat nervous on the occasion, 
but the surprize and pleasure of Mr. West, 
when he saw the genius of his pupil had ex- 
ceeded the expectations he had formed, soon 
convinced him, that he had not failed in his 
first great undertaking. The friendship of 
Mr. West was of great use to Mr. Porter, and 
every person, who had any pretensions' to 
taste or talent, visited tiie Panorama of Se- 
rlngapatam. The engravings of Seringapatam 
wiere rapidly subscribed for, and as rapidly 
sold; and, with a degree of consideration 
which few young men possess, he placed every 
guinea he received in the hands of his mother, 
with whom and his sisters he resided, and a 
more amiable, happy and respectable £tmily 
there oould not be met with. 
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BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Bishop Port eo us was, perhaps, t!a« miwrt 
amiable Prelate that evei* filled -the See of 
London. His virtues were unpresuming but 
universal. The greater part of his income 
was distributed in charity, and his exaanple 
compelled those who were probably not tnnick 
inclined to liberality, to keep pace witji iiim 
in benevolence. That he was no ises pecter -of 
persons the fnafimer in which iae com|)elled 

the "Marchioness of © «hini;, his near »eiigh- 

boar, toofbserv€ the salsbath, or urt least net 
pnWicly to outrage the decencies Of society, 
by holding card-assemiblies on thofse evenings 
which the laws of God and man have dedi- 
cated to better purposes, will sufficiently 
prove;* and that he would not temporize 

* Dr.Portecus wrote Kveral times to Lady B. on tbe 
subject, and was pnt off with promises aad escoees.; but, 
a.s the nnisance was not abated, the Biriiop took a ivore 
decided step, to enforce the obserraoce of proftfiety -nod 
morality. The Sunday party were assembled, wid the 
Marchioness was smrounded by cards and coimtei«» when, 
to her consternation, tiM^aihop-of LowiUm was aanoaBced. 
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with his conscience, the following anecdote 
will establish beyond a donbt. He was on 
a visit at one of Mrs. Porteous' brothers, who 
bad several sons, and the Bishop enquired 
how he intended to dispose of them in life.. 
Perhaps somewhat thoughtlessly, Mr.Hodson 
replied, that one of them was very stupid, 
and might do for a parson. Dr. Porteous 
was exceedingly offend'?d, and declared that 
he would neither ordain him nor provide 
for him should he be brought up for tiie 
church. Though every means was tried 
to soothe him, he kept his word,^ and the 
young man was therefore compelled to resign 
any hopes he might have indulged of clerical 
honors, and obliged to remain one of the 
laity. Though Dr. Porteous was religious 



A general sweep of the cards into the laps of titled dowa- 
gers and ancient misses followed ; the Bishop entered, and 
the Marchioness paid her compliments with as mach ease 
as her .confusion allowed her to assaroe. Dr. Porteous waa 
not to be deceived, and qnietly informed her, that the 
object of his Tisit was to pat a stop to her amusements, and 
that if she continued to violate the Sabbath-day, it was his 
duty, as a Prelate, to bring her to punishment, and that 
her rank In life ahoold not ocreen ber. After this visit. 
Lady B. was more prudent. 
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in the strictest sense of the tenn, no man 
was a stronger advocate for rational amuse- 
ment. He liked his rubber at whist, and 
could be pleased with a song. His Sunday 
eyening parties were not only fashionable 
but delightful, for at them the unrivalled 
Mrs. Siddons, who was always a favorite with 
his Lordship, read, in her fascinating style, 
passages from the sacred wdtings, and other 
works of a decided religious description* 
Such a man as Dr. Porteous, — as the late 
excellent Dr. Andrews, Dean of Canterbury, 
who bore the greatest similitude to the 
inestimable Diocesan, of any Clergyman of 
his time observed, is not to be met with twice 
in a century. 

In one of his rambles round Saint James's 
Square, the attention of the Bishop was 
attracted by three little children, who were 
singing simply and sweetly a well known 
song. The cleanliness of the youthful min* 
stiels struck the Bishop, and beckoning them 
to come to him, he questioned them as to the 
cause of their perambulating the streets to 
procure a precarious livelihood. Not content 
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Prelate sent a geoliraBa to dicir mideiice 
In tile ereaiii^, wlw asdertaiaed tiiat tiiey 
were orpbans, and under Ike proCectkm of a 
relattre, wbo liad not the power of sopporting 
tbem. independent of their exertions to procore 
a trifling som per day, to assist in reliering 
her of the burden which she had generously 
taken on herself, to prevent the children from 
becoming chargeable to the parish. Snch 
conduct as this was not likely to be passed 
orer by Dr. Porteons. A very large party 
had been invited to London House for the 
following evening, and the Bishop desired 
his protegees might be sent thither at a certain 
hour. When the guests were all assembled, 
on a signal from the Bishop, the children 
were ranged on the landing place, and the 
door of the drawing room left ajar — ^theo, 
accompanied by the violin of the eldest boy, 
they commenced the song which had first 
introduced them to the notice of their bene* 
Ihctor. Every one was delighted, the child* 
ren were brought in — ^the Bishop told their 
tale with that eloquent simplicity which could 
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not be resisted, aixl himself collected the alias 
of his guests, which, with his own Uberal 
donation, formed a fiind bj which the present 
wants of the poor orphans were relieved, and 
their kind relative was enabled to place them 
in a more respectable situation in life. 

MRS. SIDDONS. 

Mas. SiDDONs never gave a greater proof 
of her strength of mind, titan when she 
refused to be shewn oE as a lion in society. 
In the zenith of her popuiar ity she accepted 
the invitation of a fiiend to an evening party, 
where every pefso» was on the qiui vive. to 
listen to whait Mts. Siddons might say^ that 
they mig^t be able to retail hes m9t& in othev 
circles.. The conversation of the testable, 
however, she ratlier listened to,. Iihan joined 
in, and when the cai^d tableswere arranged^ 
she very quietly took out her knotting from 
her work bag, and thus whiled aiway the 
time which she would most probably rather 
have devoted to her histrionic studies. Had 
she stibdied to make herself* agreeable in 
society, she would^ perhapSyt have bartered 
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her fame for transient pleasure'; but she 
steadily pursued one object, and fortune 
crowned her exertions, eren beyond her most 
sanguine expectations. 

LORD BRSKINE. 

Absence of mind is frequently the heritage 
of men of talent. Lord Erskine was afflicted 
with this malady. He one morning called 
upon a friend, and was scarcely shewn into 
the parlour when he exclaimed, " Curse those 
hackney-coaches ! I seldom set foot in one of 
them, that I do not lose something.'' ** What 
has your Lordship lost ?" " My great coat, 
and rery proroking it is, for it was quite a 
new one." " Does your Lordship usually 
wear two at a time?" enquired his friend, who 
perceived his Lordship had forgotten he wag 
bearing the lost garment on his back. 

Always gay at heart, he could not, even 
when filling the grave and dignified office of 
Lord Chancellor, resist the temptation of a 
masquerade, and though he knew the domino 
and the robe of state could not be said exacdy 
to correspond^ he ventured to join the gay 
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throng at Lady 's. T^e evening had 

nearly passed away without his being detected y. 
when he, unfortunately, came in contact with 
an illustrious personage, who laying his hand 
on his shoulder, exclaimed, ''Ah! Tom, this 
will not do for me, your voice would betray 
you anywhere." 

The opinions of Lord Erskine were always 
liberal. When he succeeded Lord Eldon as 
Chancellor, he made a point of offering all 
Lord Eldon's friends the retention of their 
places, which, I believe, was generally 
accepted by every person, except Mr. Surteesj 
a nephew of Lady Eldon's, who, would not 
allow him to remain in office under a Whig 
administration. This liberality of Lord 
Erskine did him the more credit, as there 
were so many of his own party clamorous for 
preferment and place, most of whom, from the 
short time the cabinet was in existence, were 
left wholly unprovided for. 

During the Chancellorship of Lord Erskine 
a curious circumstance occurred, which shows 
the folly and inconvenience some persons 
incur by the indulgence of unnecessary 
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pride. Some 'letters requiring immediate 
atteBtion, were given to a messenger by Lord 
Erskme for Lord Grepville, for whose reply 
he waited impatiently, and when be men- 
tioned the affair to Lord Grenville, the latter 
denied that any such communications had 
ever been received. The messenger was 
questioned, and' he persisted that the letters 
had been sent, and the affair was involved in 
mystery, till they were returned with the seals 
broken from the Post Office, and then it was 
discovered, that the secrets of the ministry 
had been exposed, because Lord Grenville 
made a point of never receiving" any letters 
which might be forwarded to him through 
the medium of the tr^^o-penny Post Oihce. 

The celebrated composer, Sarti^ who, after 
the death of the ill-fated Caroline Matilda^ 
Queen of Denmark, was engaged at the Court 
of the Empress Catharine II; of Russia, was-£re- 
quently so absorbed in the study of the mathe- 
mattes; that he was absent even to a proverb. 
One day there was a very large party at Lord 
Whiiworth's, the then British Ambassador^ 
where Sarti^^s epera of Armida was to be per- 
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formed, which had been composed by him for 
the famous Marchesi. The Prince Yousuphoff^ 
then director of the opera, sent all the band 
and the principal vocal and inatrumental per- 
formers belonging to the Conrt, Most of the 
nobility were present, and on the composer'a 
arrival being announced, every one rose to 
receive him. He was dressed in the full 
court uniform, but, to tl>e amusement of the 
assembly, appeared with one white and one 
black stocking. Whilst Sarti had retired to 
adjust his legs, it was proposed that the over- 
ture and introduction should be performed,. 
or, at least, that the orchestra should play the- 
symphony. Lord Whitworth ordered hi& 
suite to place the music, which Sarti had 
brought with him, and all were expectation.. 
TThe leader of the band, who was looking over 
his part, appeared very earnest in his obser-- 
rations on the music to the rest of the orches-^ 
tra, but at length they began, not without 
making many wry faces ; every one thought 
the overture p»rtook more of the style of a 
solemn dirge, than the lively character of the 
story of Armida. So,> it appeared^ did Sarti^ 
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for in a moment he rushed into the room, in 
,the utmost confusion and agitation, exdaim:- 
ing, in a stentorian voice, to the leader of the 
band, " What, in the name of Heaven ! are 
you pla3ring? and where did you get that 
music ? Why you should have began with 
the overture of the Opera, instead of which 
you are playing the requiem I composed for 
the obsequies of His Majesty Gustavus the 
Third, which loses all its effect without the 
minute guns.'' This second blunder produced 
more mirth than the first. The requiem was 
removed, and the original overture sent for, 
which was performed, and received with re- 
doubled bursts of applause. 

HUERTA. 

HuERTA, the celebrated Spanish performer 
on the guitar, in the summer of 1828 made 
an excursion to Tonbridge Wells, in company 
with a professor of the violin, whom he had 
engaged for the occasion. Neither of them 
were encumbered with a superfluity of cash, 
and the impetuosity of the Spaniard, who 
could not even submit to the tardiness of 
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travelling post, contrived to render it still 
less by the douceurs he gave to the post-boys 
at each stage, to accelerate their speed. On 
their arrival at the place of their destination) 
Huerta and his companion were literally 
without money, and the landlord of the hotel 
at which they stopped, had, (without being 
aware of the state of the finances of his guests) 
to pay the post boy his promised reward for 
being expeditious. Huerta; and his friend, 
had now to consider how to raise the wind» 
but Fortune, who is frequently propitious to 
improvident persons, in this instance, stood 
their friend. The Duchess of Kent was stay- 
ing at the same hotel, with the Princess 
Victoria, and hearing of Huerta's arrival^ 
sent for him to play before her and her 
daughter. For two hours the Spaniard had 
the high honor of entertaining Royalty, and 
on making his bow, received from his illus- 
trious patronesses sixteen sovereigns for the 
amusement he had afforded them, and thus 
replenished bis empty purse. 
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THB MARCHES A SOLAR I. 

This lady was a protegee of tbe Princess 
Lambftlle, and, according to her own account, 
was an actire agent for the Royal party at the 
commencement of tlie French Revolution. In 
her early 4ays she must hare possessed a won - 
derful power of voice ; thongh, when I knew 
her, its sweetness had passed away like a 
dream ; and, saving great strength of lungs, 
and considerable taste of execution in Italian 
music, there was little to attract attention. 
After passing through the hands of Saochini, 
Cimarosa, Zingarelli, and other Italian mas- 
ters, she hecamc one of the am»teair appen- 
dages to several of the German Courts; and, 
among others, to that of Prussia. The rtio- 
narch was passionately fond of music, and a 
tolerable proficient on the violin, and the 
"ElPirro" of Zingarelli, was one of his 
favorite performances. Accustomed to take 
liberties wkh the score of the composer, she 
sometimes introduced cadenzas which puzzled 
the bing, who would then stop -short in his 
fiddling, and, leaning over the book, exclaim, 
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** Where is that passage ? I cannot find it in 
the score." 

Qn her arrival in England, however, by 
some unfortmiate chance, she took lo singing; 
English music, and thought proper to Ita- 
lianize that simply beautiful Scotch air, 
" Scots wha hae," which she persisted in 
singing to every man, woman and child wbol^ 
unlucky stars brought them in her way. The 
first time I met her, she ^* made the welkin 
ring,'^ with this charming melody, which, 
perhaps, no person can do justice to, with the 
exception of Braham ; and though something 
nearly approaching to a broad grin, was on 
the countenance of every individual of Nthe 
party, she willingly accepted the suppressed 
sueer for the smile of admiration, tind by way 
of paying a compliment to the only stranger 
of the party, volunteered to sing it again. 
This was almost too much to contend with ; 
and then her attitude and action ! Picture for 
a moment, a woman far past a *^ certain age/' 
of a petite figure, and somewhat tawdrily 
attired, perched up on a music-stool, her 
feet uot reaching the ground by five or six 



> 
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inches, by the side of a tall, thin t»ftfiiSiV- 
whose imploring look seemed to ask mercy en^ • 
his ears. Then fancy the gymphony oter, ted 
a harsh voice, to which the deep melkw taoa^ * 
of Pisaroni would be but as a distant echo* 
warbling the invocation of Bruce, with boiB^ 
terous rage and tremulous tadenaas, while thoV 
hands took positions which were inarvelloudyt 
like those made use of by sparring gentlemeii. 
Now let imagination take a more extensive . 
field, and suppose the Marchesa not entirelj^ 
satisfied with the effect her exertions biwe ♦ 
produced, and by way of quietbg the rlsiUe 
muscles of her auditors, apologizing for the . 
weakness of her voice, as not being q«iite 
recovered from a few days indisposition, her 
musical organs were not in their usual S4ate of. 
perfection ! and, combining these sketches 
together, the Marchesa will stand in propria 
personss before you. 

The Marchesa is also a bleu, quotes Latin- 
with the air of a pedagogue, and abases Mr. 

C n because he will not receive her, no* 

purchaEse any more of her writings, nor listen 
to her eternal stones of the Bourbons and. the 
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Rtfvoliilion* It is the onfy subject, except 
ben^f, on which she is convevsable ; and of 
herself she is wont to recount anecdotes and 
adyentoiesy which it would be impolite to 
laugh at> and an insult to one's understanding 
to beliere. Take the following specimens ; 
When she was at the Court of Saxony, em* 
ployed, as usual, in singing a scena from 
** £1 Pirro,,'' one of the musicians was so as- 
tonished at the power of her voice, and her 
execution of several of the passages, that he 

4 

threw down his violin, in the presence of the 
then Electoral Court, and exclaimed, *' My 
jGrod ! what a voice ! " The Court laughed-— 
the Marchesa laughed, and, for aught I know^ 
the musician laughed also. Then, at the 
Court of Stanislaus, of Poland, his Majesty 
l^allantly said^ as he folded her shawl round 
her, that " her voice, like that of the nightin- 
gale, ought to be listened to in silence/' 
But Napoleon, the terror of old ladies, and 
young gentlemen at school, had no taste for 
bravura ladies, and in consequence of certain 
interferences placed her under surveillance in 
her- own villa near Venice^ from whence she 

G 
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eicaped on board a British frigate, and aftev 
haying suffered shipwreck in a yessel, whose 
misfortune never appeared in the public 
^mpers, on the coast of France, treated the 
English with her lucubrations and her singing, 
till, tired of both, thej would neither read 
bor listen any longer. 

MADAMB 6RASSINI. 

Madame Grassini, who, as a cantatrice, 
was greatly admired in England some few years 
idnce, was always anxious to be considered ni 
ihe cktre amie of Napoleon, Ihough there 
certainly is some reason to suspect it, tct 
Josephine, aware that he was subject to 
dirulge even the secrets of the ^tate in his 
deep, with the aid of Fouche, the chief o^ 
the police, kept so strict a watch over hin^, 
that, had there existed such a Has&n, she 
would shortly have caused the banishment of 
Orassini. But Grassini served him more 
elfectuall V in her public capacity, and from the 
hiformatlOn she received from certain distin- 
g;tiiiihed characters, (whidk was forwarded td 
Kfipoleon through the tnediodDi of Salicette, 
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Drom wliom she Teceivcd in 1803-*4y by way of 
Genoa, a cheque for 100,000 francs, as secret 
service money) she gave proof that she dei» 
Benred his friendship. After the dethronement 
of Napoleon, and during his residence at Elba^ 
having lost her patron, she resorted to her 
primitire profession of gallantry ; and from 
her sanction of the general report of her haying 
been the favorite of the ex- Emperor, the 
curiosity of a nobleman in the suite of Loui? 
tilie XVIII, was excited, and he paid her a 
visit. On entering her residence he was 
astonished to see the apartments she occupied 
tprnamented with busts, medallions, paintings 
and prints of Napoleon, in all the varieties of 
costume* She perceived the surprize of Jier 
visitor, and enquired the reason, '* Why, 
Madam," he replied, ''if I may be allowed 
to be candid ; I cannot but feel surprized at 
peeing you surrounded with the emblems of a 
man whom France has rejected/' Pardon 
me," replied Grassini, '* if the King will do 
forme what the Emperor did, I will instantly 
eause these to be taken down, and . replace 
them with mementoes of the Bourbons." The 
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nobleman bowed and retired. Hie conver- 
sation was reported in the proper quarter, 
and Grassini received imperative orders td 
qnit the French territory ; a fate which shd 
Lad bronght on herself by her own vanity. 

LORD MOIRA. 

When the late Marquis of Hastings (then 
Lord Rawdon) was in America during the 
struggle for independence between the States 
and the mother country, which terminated hk 
favor of the former, his dinner party was one 
day interrupted by the entrance of a female, 
who demanded to see the Lord! General 
Doyle, as aid de camp to his Lordship, rosd 
to make enquiries as to the nature of th6 
communication she was desirous of making, 
and untwisting her long hair, she took firom 
ihence a sealed packet, which she was about 
to present to General Doyle, when he, with 
a low bow, pointed to Lord Rawdon, who kepi 
his seat at table, and said, that is hisLordship. 
** Indeed V replied the female, with a look of 
surprize, ** if that is the Lord, I guess yoo 
are the likelier man of the two !'' 
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THE MARGRAVE OF ANSPACH. 

At one of the gay parties at Brandenbnrgk 
House, a gentleman by some accident had the 
misfortune to break one of the magnificent 
pier-glasses, with which the apartment was 
ornamented. He felt exceedingly confused, 
and knew not what to say in apology for his 
aukwardness, till he was relieved by the 
amiable consideration of the Margrave, who 
pushing the decanter towards the gentleman, 
observed kindly, that ^^ \^ere the glass staods 

there is no mirth/' 

f 

MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 

' At the time the death of Prince Alfred 
threw the Court of England into sorrow. 
Queen Charlotte, was told that the lady of 
General Mac Cormick (who was a niece of 
Earl Bathurst) had experienced a similar 
deprivation. "Poor thing!" exclaimed her 
Majesty, with tears of sympathy, "her heart 
must be wounded indeed l" and she sent one 
of her ladies every day to call on Mrs. Mac 
Conniok, till she had sufficiently recovered 
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from the shock she had sustained, to pay he* 
pompliments at Court. 

MR. JOHN P. KSMBLE. 

When the late celebrated John Kemblo 
receiyed the positive promise from Lord 
North, that in case of his marriage withi]^ 
a given time, a certain sum of money was to 
be placed at his command, he thought it botli 
prudent and necessary to select a helpmate 
before the period of limitation expired, and 
therefore one morning, after rehearsal, he i^. 
his usual pompous and declamatory manner 
addressed himself to Mrs. Brereton, who wa9 
the widow of an actor, and on the boards her- 

ft ' 

self—'' Mrs. Brereton,'' said Kemble, '' from 
the friendship I indulged for your late hus« 
band, and my personal observations of youc 
conduct, I have no objection to making yoa 
my wife. This is Thursday, and by thia 
day week you will oblige me with your, 
answer.^' Mrs. Brereton was surprized^ both 
at the offer and the manner in which that 
offj^ had beM made, and on her return home 
consulted her mother^ Mrs. Hawkins, as ta 
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the course she should adopt. Her advice was 
that her daughter should accept the offer, and 
on the following Thursday, when Mr. Kemble 
applied to her for her decision, the answer 
was favorable. The only notice Mr. Kemble 
took was to name the day, and he paid no 
more attention to his bride elect, till she met 
him on the morning of their marriage. Ban- 
nister gave a wedding dinner to his friend, 
after which Kemble repaired to the theatre 
where he was announced to perform one of 
his principal characters, and from whence he 
forgot to return to Bannister's for his bride, 
who, however, was escorted by her friends to 
Jier new home in Great Russell Street. This 
singular courtship turned out most happily 
for Mr. Kemble : he had not failed in . his 
estimation of the qualities of the companion 
he had chosen, and she was perhaps a better 
wife than the lady, in consequence of whose 
attachment this hasty match was projected, 
might eventually have proved* 
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XORD RENDLESHAM.* 

The first Lord Kendlesham, vfho on Lis 
elevation to the peerage, endeavoured to 
** throw ancient nobles quite into the shade" — 
was accustomed to make a laughing stock of 
those clergymen whom he invited to his table, 
with whom he dared take a liberty. On one 
occasion he had been as usual indulg^g in 
this vulgar badinage in the presence of a 
spirited member of the Church, who prudently 
forebore to take any notice of his sarcasms^ 
til] he took leave of the company, when send- 
ing in, by a domestic, a very polite message, 
with a request to speak with his Lordship, 
'he was favored with the presence of the peer 
who came into the hall to attend to his com- 
mands. The clergyman had armed himself 
with a whip, which he applied with such 
good wiU about the body of his Lordship, 

* The creation of this peemge was the last official act 
of Mr. Pitt, who in one of the cleverest squibs of the day, 
was said to liave 

" ResolVd with one load laogh his longs to cheer, 
Indolg'd the joke^ and made the Cit a Peer." 






3u 
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that he literally screamed out for assistance, 
and was rescued by his guests, who stood 
ailent with astonishment at the scene they 
witnessed. An explanation was readily given, 
andy added the clergyman, it is thus that the 
rebellious layman should always be corrected 
by the sons of the Church. From this time 
his Lordship was particularly careful not to 
offend again in society. 

MR. ROTHSCHILD. 

Mr. Rothschild, of London, accidentally 
fell from his horse in the Champs Elysees on 
the isame day that the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia died ; and Rothschild of Paris, who 
is somewhat troubled with the vanity of 
wealth, remarked some short time afterwards, 
when the decease of the Emperor was the 
iheme of conversation at a splendid soiree, 
thai two events would render that day memo- 
jrable in history, viz. the fall of his brother 
Irom his horse, and the Emperor's death. 
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DOCTOR BISSET. 

Dr. Bisset, who wrote a life of Burke, was 
one of those persons who cherished a hatred 
towards all mankind, and with whom self- 
interest was the ruling passion. A branch of a 
highly respectable family, to whom he had 
been indebted for many acts of kindness, had 
obtained an appointment in the East India 
service, and there were some family secrets 
which they were anxious should not be made 
public, and which were only known to Dr. 
Bisset. This he knew, but the love of mis- 
chief predominated over the sentiments of 
gratitude, and even before the young gentle- 
man reached India, the obnoxious anecdotes 
were in full circulation at Calcutta. The 
Doctor published a novel in which he took a 
a liberty with the reputation of Mrs. D — n, 
the wife of a well-known anny-agent, and 
he industriously circulated a report that she 
was the original of the portrait, and all the 
insinuations strictly true. The book fell into 

the hands of Mr. D n. and the Doctor 

finding a prosecution was likely to be insti- 
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tuted against him, repaired to Marlborough 
Street, and made an affidavit, contradictory 
of his former insinuations. This did not 

satisfy Mr. D n, who was determined no' 

to let him escape so easily, and after some 
little exertion he contrived to meet the Doctor 
at the top of Sloane Street, when he repaid 
the obligation the Doctor had conferred on 
him, by so well-applied a horsewhipping^ 
that Bisset ran down the Street roaring like 
a school boy, and was delighted when he 
gained shelter in his own house, to the very 

door of which Mr. D n followed him, the 

whip still doing its duty on the Doctor's^, 
back. 

POLITICAL INCONSISTENCY., 

At the time of the trial of Warren Hastings- 

the late Marquis of L was privately using 

his influence against him, and was d^ly, 
daring the proceedings, in the city with the 
late Sir F. Baring, to whom he was a kind of 
political bear-leader, in order to obtain, pri- 
vately, the real opinion of the Directory of 
Leadenhall-street. After the acquittal of Mr. 
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Hastings, the trio met at tke levee, and, to 
the surprise of SirF. who was an honest poli- 
tician, the Marquis of L took the hand of 

Itf r. Hastings in the most friendly manner, and 
expressed the sincere pleasure he felt at the 
decision which had been made in his favor, 
and also the great uneasiness he had suffered, 
in consequence of the political persecution he 
had been doomed to undergo. Sir Francis 
was not sufficiently initiated in the mysteries 
of feishion, nor conversant in the hoUow- 
heartedness of courtiers, to relish such time- 
serving ; and, he confessed that he ever aflter 
regarded the professions and the opinions of 

Lord L with a degree of distrust, which 

he found it impossible totally to banish from 
his mind. 

LORD ERSKINE AND MR. MOORE. 

Lord Erskine had, at one time, but a 
slight opinion of Mr. Moore's talents. He 
told me, that he had always considered him as 
rather an insignificant personage,, till, one 

day, after dinner, at Lord L 's, he heard 

him sing his own delightful and spirited sgng 
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4f •* Fly not yet," which he had nerer before 
heard or read. The effect was electric ; and 
Lord Erskine became as great an adn^rer of 
Mr. Moore's writings, as the niost enthusiastic 
Votary of the Moses ever was. 

BR. PARR. 

The eccentricities of Dr. Parr have been so 
frequently recorded, that they are too well 
known to the world io require comment, but 
there are many which are not so generally 
known, and among them his May-day tea^ 
'party is conspicuous. 

It was the custom of the Doctor to invite all 
the ladies of his acquaintance to visit him at 
Hatton, on the first of May, when Jie, " lik^ 
a Turk with his ladies around,'' would take 
them to see all the rural sports of the village, 
and afterwards entertain them with tea at the 
Vicarage, where none other of the male sex, 
except himself, were, on that occasion, ad^ 
Wtted. Tom Sheridan, who was his pupil, 
\i8ed to aver, that even the Doctor's torn cat, 
Vhichwas, at other times, a particular favo- 
nije, was, at this season, doomed to solitary 
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confinement, lest he might he tempted to iif*> 
fringe on the prohihited dominions of his 
master. 

Dr. Parr had a keen eye, and nothing of* 
fended him so mnch as for any person to take 
a hook from the shelves of his lihrary, and 
neglecting to replace it in its allotted shelf, as 
soon as they had finished, or were tired of 
readiug it» Mr. B ■■ , an artist, was, one 
day« dining with the Doctor, when his ey« 
unfortunately happened to rest on a vacant 
space, from which a hook had heen taken, and 
not replaced, hy a lady of the party, and he 
very unceremoniously desired her to rise from 
tahle, and return the absent volume to its 
place. 

NAPOLEON. 

I have never heen able to satisfy m3r8elf 
>nrhether it was humility or pride in Napoleon 
to refuse the request of the Corsicans, to re« 
pair and beautify the humble cottage at Ajao 
'cio in which he was born. When the request 
was made, he replied, " No ; let it remain as 
4t is.'' The house is a mere cottage, and the 
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cKamber in which he first saw the light, mise^ 

rably small. When the Marquis of C • 

was at Ajacdo in 1828, it remained in the 
same humble state, as it was at the time the 
Buonaparte family left it to take possession of 
palaces. It is, of course, a shew-house to 
travellers ; and the cradle in which the qio- 
dern Caesar was rocked to sleep, has had 
nearly as many travelling pilgrims to visit it, 
as the Chapel of Loretto has had penitents 
kneeling at its shrine. 

MISS MITFORD. 

People of talent are, generally, accused of 
thoughtlessness and vanity ; but, foi*tunately,. 
the whole of the scribbling race are not quite 
devoid of sense and prudence. Lady Char* 
lotte Bury, who has a penchant for literary 
lionesses, had a great desire to meet Miss 
Mitford, who, in consequence, received an 
invitation to a conversazione, at which her 
Ladyship was to assist. Though a successful 
writer. Miss Mitford had too many claims on 
her purse, to admit of the extra expencc of 
attending to the wishes of a quality authoress^ 
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and pnidently left LoBdon the day previous to 
the party taking place. This did honor both 
to her head and her heart : for a woman who 
is BO exemplary in her condnctin erery «<(»-• 
tion in life, as Miss Mitfbrd is, iieeds not IM 
▼aponry aid of iashionahle notoii^y^ to olP* 
tain either respect or fame. • ^ - » 

DIBDIN THE SLBBK^ ' ' 

' DlBDlN lost his pension, in his old age, ii^ 
consequence of an incautions allusion, in 6he 
of his songs, to yoang officers being promoted 
by favor, ovei* tLe heads of the Veterans. This 
was but a poor reward for the spirit his focal 
compositions had infused in the bosoms of th# 
British sailors ; and when the decision of th^ 
higher powers was made knowti to the Yeteraif 
writer, he remarked, that though his officer 
became bald, in consequence of his jttniorft 
stepping over his head, he believed, if he migbt 
tnist public opinion, he was the Lord High* 
Admiral of Naval song writing, and in no 
danger of ever being over-stepped by his 
juniorsk 



J 
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IL B. SHERIDAN. 

f 

, Sv£RY hodj knows that Sheridan, the witt^ 
^ad iinprovident t;hild.of genius, was conti- 
Jiaally eompelled to contend with difficulties 
and distresses. A common and every-day 
«ort of person would have avoided tlje irocks 
on which he blindly ran his bark, but it is 
questionable whether such a personage wopld 
j^.Y^ had the tact and the talent to escape 
de^^ction so often as Sheridan did. Th^ 
s^ry of his dressing up in his own livery the 
persons .who were placed by his creditors to 
take care of his property, is well known, but 
it is not generally known, that to one of 
those persons, he was indebted for considera • 
ble assistance in a time of extreme need.* 
This kindness made a great impression on the 
mind of Sheridan, and a friendship com* 
.meoced between him and the person in 
question, wbich continued unbroken to th^ 
time of his death. 



* The «om lent was £.600, which Sherid|p repaid 
f anctttoliy to the time he fta-ofmiaed when It was advanced. 

H 
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It was an honourable and a praise vrotibf 
sentiment, and proves that Sheridan waa not 
that heartless being which many writers have 
described him, and which th6 world in general 
are inclined to consider him. 

When Sheridan came into office, one of 

his first acts was to write to Mr. — , the 

)[»erson above alluded to, to say that he had 
l&ot forgotten an old friend, and had appointed 
his son to a situation, which though at preseitt 
not very lucrative, would in time be worth 
something more, and which might be co&- 
Mdered more acceptable, from the circum- 
'stance of its not being in the powar of aay 
Ihtute administration to take away. 

This active kindness speaks volumes in 
fiivor of poor Sheridan ! The appointoi^t 
came unsolicited and' unsought for-^it was 
the gift of a grateful heart. An act like this 
is an atonement for half his follies. 

At Cranford, there are, in the garden of 
Mr. Graham, ten or eleven very fine oak- 
trees, generally known as the Sheridaa oaft», 
from the acorns of which his present Mijesty 
h^ railed seveml move. The history of 
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these • trees which bear the name of a "man 
whose memory will lire as long as the lite* 
mture of piitain exists, is somewhat curious. 
Mr«' Graham had received xi present ofsomift 
very fine pheasants from Sheridan, and in 
the crops of these hirds the ten or eleven 
«icoms, from which the present trees have 
•pruBg, were found. The circumstmice itself 
was singular-^-tbe aooms were set and thrived 
luxturiantly, and from the quantity his 
3lflfajesty has eaused to be planted,' perhaps, 
at a future period, some proud vessel may 
be built, which, when it skims over the 
«eean, may make the enemies of 3ritain 
bow to Sheridan's oaks, as they have already 
hetik lost in wonder at the power of his 
f;imius. 



, { 



' ISheridan's talents for raising the wind are 
toniveraally known, but with all his contri- 
vances, he could not be said to exceed in this 
aeience, the skill of the person who has excited 
so 4Mreh public attention, under the title of 
'the Princess Olive of Ciimberland< 

Wheh this lady resided in Alfred Place, 
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meeiviiig- ccmpany with all the c< 
4»f Royalty, she belhoB|^ht heraelf«<lf«a]i'exeel- 
lent ea^dient to repleniah the esii»ty oaSam 
^ htr trearary. This was nothing^ less^-tiiaii 
liistitstiBg a aew Older of Kmghthoody Whadi 
was osteiisihly mattufaetared to conferdigBity 
and consequenoe on the adherents teker ccnac, 
and wttii which Sir Gerard Noel, and Mr 
other parthsams, were to be decorated. 

Amongthose whom the Princess ** delighted 
to honor/' was a Mr. Ergas, an old geade- 
inan Weil known in the metropolis, 'Who was 
of her Highnesses Privy Council, and wheli 
tiiis important order of modem chiralry w«ai 
first rescdred on, he received her conmandh 
to attiend her. As well as ike irosty wartfasfr, 
and an inreterate ' govt would permit^ he 
obeyed her summons ; and, as the lady was ia 
bed, he was desired to proceed to her diam- 
ber, where, in a speech of some length, she 
informed him, that it was now in her power to 
reward his faithful services, and concluded by 
desiring him to kneel down by her bed-sido, 
Mr. Ergas was not a person much addicted to 
kneeling, and when cmce in that position, 
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awaise that he cottld not without great diiBcnltjr 
resume a horiaontal one, but, as the Princess 
-WBEB peremptory, he had oo alternative bnt Id 
obby. ** Now/' exclaimed the Princess, pai- 
ting^ his head, which from it« weight of yeaits 
4Atgbt to hare been wiser, *' rise up Sir James 
£rgas, Knight of the most noble order of the 
White Eagle of Poland/' Bending uyder tlie 
weight of his new dignity, which, however, 
did not impart the slightest elasticity to his 
•litaibs^ he returned her Highness thanks for 
^e honor she had conferred on him : she the|i 
proceeded to inform him, that the fees of ad- 
missien to this knightly brotherhood were 
•twenty pounds, which she, as Sovereign of 
the Order, would, in the absence of the ne^ 
oessary i^cers of the institution, be graciously 
pleased to take with the same royal hand 
which was to sign his diploma. This was. ft 
'demand which, after his *' faithful services, V 
Ht^^PlS^ was not inclined to comply with; 
aadv though he was told that all the other 
adi^Lemnts of her Highness,, from the sui^^eon 
ifl ocdinary and extraordinary, to the Baronet, 
iMd cheerfully complied with the established 
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forma, he begged to be unknighted by the 
same process by which the honour was con* 
ferred. This was rather unchivahrons conduot, 
but in the case of her Highness of Cumber^ 
land, no one could say with Burke, that tiie 
age of chivalry was past, for there were many 
who deemed the empty honor a prize worth 
the purchase. 

THE DUCHESS OP BUCCLEU6H. 

The late Duchess Dowager of Bntdengb, 
(by birth a Montague) was a pattern of dll 
that was exemplary and amiable. Herexalted 
rank only served to set off her virtues — ^the poor 
blessed her when they saw her, and the rich 
admired and envied those inestimable qualitiea 
which added a lustre to her rank in society. 
At Dalkeith, and at Richmond, her bounty 
flowed in an uninterrupted stream ; and when 
she was applied to by the active agents of a 
society who blazon tiieir trifling and precari- 
ous beniflcence periodically to the world, to 
allow them to distribute her nnmbexless acts 
of kindness to persons who felt the pressure of 
adversity, she nobly refused^ as she was content 







t9. 4«) ^pood mrir^itely, asd wiDbfd not Uh 
h^QQf^^(^9 oi tbe OAteotaliou^ maqy, wboae- 
fipdi.afid aim in life j^ uoton^tj. A yeiyr 

^ i^ilpieiitfiV? .family of the oam/e of M r-r„ 

. , wlbp v^a ^oatly reduced in circumstances, hj^dr 

op^ji^d a l>Qar4iiig bouse ^t Ridunon^t which 
^ wafl speedily fiU^ with, inmates, a^^ every 

thing appeared to promise well. Their 
daughter iietanied from $!raoG&, aod'^n the 
course of jEi:^3w days wfs^Veo i^jvith a fever 
which, prqyed fatal. The house was deserted 
by the boarders, and the expences of the poox 
girl's illness bad taken fropi them the. last 
g^ineaslJiey possessed in the world, so that they 
bad not the means, of j)rpvidin^ even a decent 
funeral for the ill-f^ted girl. Some person, 
to ^hom they applied in t^iis emergency, sent 
the bqfore-mentioned society to enquire into 
their distress ^nd relieve them, but as Mr. 

JI , l^appe^ed to have a gold watch of 

very slight value jn his pocket, they con- 
sidered (good Samaritans) that with Such an 
appej^ago he could not be poor, and there- 
fore the intentious of the person who sent 
th^m-. pn flia errand .9f( humanity were frus>- 
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tr»tM' By aocid^ their sitvaticm 'came t^ 
the knowledge of the Duchess of Sacdeii^v 
wiko immediately, afid unsolicited, - sewt. a 
messenger with twenty pounds, with a re(fii««t 
tjbat if that was not sufficient, they would -not 
permit delicacy to prevent them from apply* 
ing tu h^r for further assistance. 

DR. LLOYD, BISHOP OF OXFOR|>y 
AND BARON HULLOCK, 

Baron Hullocr was a strong stickler fbir 
Protestant ascendancy, and was extremely 
indignant when he received from a friend a 
hint that his old friend the Bishop of Oxford, 
v^as veering to the other side of the questioii. 
They had heen friends from youth, and <mi 
the very day the Judge received the intimation 
of the change in his friend^s politics, the hishop 
was invited to dine with him. " If the report 
is true/' said Baron Hullock, " it will he the last 
time we can ever meet on terms of intimacy,'* 
and he professed his determination to be 
satisfied on the subject before the Prelate left 
his society. His friends attempted to dissuade 
him from allowing political principles to inter- 
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ftre with private Mendsbip, but the Judge 
was' resolute, and detained the Prelate under 
«oitte pretence or other, until all the other 
gruents had taken their leare. Then the 
etartiing' question was asked ; the Bishop 
confessed the report was true, and said, that 
he had nine substantial reasons for changing 
the opinions he had previously cherished. 
Baron HuUock gravely enquired what reasons 
could have induced his Lordship to secede 
from his former principles. ** They are very 
powerful ones," replied J>r, Lloyd : *' I havB^ 
three daughters, and six sons to provide for 
in life." " Very well," replied Baron Hnl- 
lock, *' in twenty years time . you may have 
nine reasons to wish you had acted other^ 
wise," From this time they never met— 
and both were shortly after removed from 
this world — ^within a short time of each 
other. 

A dignified Divine in Sussex was fis un- 
bending as Baron Hullock, and after the bill 
for the emancipation of the Catholics, had 
received the Royal signature, pertinaciously 
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refiiwd to driak tbe Kingf s bealth, ettixer in 
public or private. The Bishop of CldcUestery 
(Dr. Carr) ivas inrited to dine with him, aii4 
his family and friends tried to persuade hiniy 
as the Prelate was to he his guest, for once 
to drink '' The King," the effort was made in 
vain, and when the dessert was placed on the 
table, his Reverence,, addressing the Bishop, 
said, ^' My Lord, I neither wish to offenti 
you, nor your master, <but my toast is, th^ 
glorious memory of King George the Thirds 
the protector i>f the Protestant Religion." 
I>T» Carr, who did not desire to know tOQ 
much, said in reply, that it was a toast n» 
one could object to, aud thus spared his host 
the trouble of explaining and giving utterance 
to .sentiments which the Prelate did not ysiah 
to listen to. 

LORD COMBERMERE. 

Lord Combekmere when he was Governor 
of Barbadoeshad the misfortune to offend* the 
Barbadians so greatly, that they refused him 
even the accuetomed compliment on.hi^ cecal^ 
and ia the motion which preceded the address 
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of the House of Assembly to the new Gover-- 
nor, particular notice was taken of the causes 
of offence, imputed to his Lordship, with aik 
implied hope^ that his successor would study 
the interests and wishes of the Colonists, and 
not allow personal feelings to supersede pub-* 
lie duty. 

There had o^cisted for some time a misun- 
derstanding between his Lordship and the- 
planters ; and on his removal of some of them 
from the magistracy, the smothered feud broke- 
out into a flame, and a paper war of the most 
unsparing description commenced between the 
two parties. One of the newspaper editors who» 
had made himself too obnoxious to the ruling- 
powers, was compelled to expatriate himseK" 
to another colony, from whence he discharged 
his literary missiles with double eflect, as there- 
was no law to prevent the dissemination of a 
paper published in another dependency, and 
the Barbadians were- regular contributors and 
subscribers. 

Lord Combermere was not a Governor likely 
to please the Barbadians^ and though his lady 
with the greatest condescension and kindnesss 
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did every thing in her power to conciliate the 
wives of the planters, inatters had gdhfe^ too 
far to Ve made up, and her amial^le endea- 
Tours^ were received with neglect. StiU ejnery 
body spoke well of her, but the dislike of the 
Colonists to his Lordship was so greats tjxat 
nu^ny of them would not go within a bow-^ot 
of the government-house. Lord Comberm^r^ 
was most unhappy in his advisers, ai^d had 
the mortification of knowing that his recal wa« 
tho signal of triumph to the stronger party. 
One of his Lordship's /liends, on takidg learQ, 
expressed his sorrow that his opponents had 
prevailed with thd higher powers at]M)mek 
** My dear Sir," replied Lord Combermerei 
f* Barbadoes is too hot for me ; for if tbeDevii 
was banished from his hereditary dominions^ 
and compelled to pass the time of his exile 
liere» he would sigh to return to his OWft 
kingdom.^^ < 
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LORDtSRS^J^NE, JOSBPHINE, AKD . 
NAPOLEON. 

DtJRiFfG the short peace, Lord (then Mr.) 
&skine, in company with Mr. Fox, paid i 
tisit toPiiris, and were presented to Napoleon, 
then First Consul, by whom Mr. Erskine was 
but slightly noticed. From thence they pro- 
ceeded to pay their respects to Josephine, who 
fegularly held her morning levees. After the 
eiErremony of presentation had taken place, Mr. 
•Erskine mingled with the throng who formed 
Ifte court circle of the premier dame de France, 
pro tem. but the eyes of Josephine fbllowed 
htm^ and conceiring that he was interrupting 
her riew, he changed his situation, but still 
he found it impossible to elude Josephine*)) 
eye. Her scrutinizing gaze at length became 
{tainful, and Mr. Erskine yentured to approach 
her, and enquire if he could be of any asaist- 
ance in furthering her wishes,' by eommif- 
nicating her commands to any person in the 
room. ''It was to you I was desirous of 
speaking, Mr. Erskine/^ she replied, *' the 
First Consul has desired me to tell you, he 
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expects to. meet you at nay assetobly thw 
evening." Mr. Erskine bowed assent, and 
attended the appointment. When Napoleon 
made his appearance in the evening, he topk 
Mr. Erskine cordially by the hand, and after 
{apologizing for the slight notice he had isiien. 
of him on his first introduction, he aeeounted 
for it by saying, *' I did not then know yon, 
Mr. Erskine, ibr I did not believe that so 
yonng a man as you, could have wjritten so 
ably on the causes of the war. I have read 
your book, and when Mr. Fox explained to 
me who you were, I immediately sent fo 
request Madame Bucmaparte would make the 
amende honorMe for roe, until I had an 
t>pportunity of telling you, that I am Jiappy 
to have the honor of knowing you per* 
4Kaially." 

An Italian gentleman who was in the house- 
hold of Napoleon during his exile in the Ide 
of Elba, and followed his fortunes till tibe 
time of his taking rcfi^^ge in flie Bellerophon, 
told me, that Napoleon was very 8cn:q^iilons Jn 
■^decidaog on the character of persons who wese 
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Mt^bngly reGommended to him by those who 
wisdied to promote the interests' of their 
friendsi. He liked to see and converse: with 
^em : if he was pleased with their manners 
and conversation he gave them his hand^ and 
this wtis invariably a pledge of his intentions 
to patronize them. If, on the contrary, they 
did not make a favorable impression, a cold 
salttte was the signal for their leaving his 
presence, and therefore each person thiis 
iBtfbdnced, was perfectly aware of bis sitna* 
ti(m, before he left the presence of the 
Emperor. 

HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV. 

It is much to the honor of His present Ma- 
jesty, and does equal credit to the monarch 
and the man, that he is a decided and liberal 
patron both of literature and the arts, but 
'there is another estimable trait in hischarac* 
ler, which ought not to be overlooked. When 
amy case of difficulty or distress is represented 
to him, he waits not to be solicited to relieve, 
but «Ksposes of his bounty of his own sponta- 
•eous ^IL When the death of Lord Cole- 
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raine was mentioned to him, his first enqiairjr 
was, ^^hetherhis sob was provided for? a»d 
beiag answered in the negative, he immedial^y' 
desired to be informed i^hether there were vaf 
tacant places, not absolutely disposed t>f» 
There happened to be two not filled up in tte 
department then under the dirfectioii of Mr. 
Yansittart, who was immediately insti^cted 
td appoint Mr. Hanger to one without *delfty. 
The commands of his Majesty Were compiled 
with : but the exact situation not being offi- 
cially pointed out, the minister kept the befit 
one in reserve for some other candidate. 

CAPEL LOFFT* 

t ONCE asked Mr. Lofft, who was the ftrst 
patron of Bleomfield the poet, why, as he 
professed to be desirous of deterring authors 
from meddling with the muses, he had exerted 
himself so much to bring the "Farmcr'^S Boy*^ 
into notice? "I saw there was genius ita him,*^* 
he replied, '* and I knew that a rbra avis ih 
the literary world, was more likely to succeed 
than a properly trained writer ; therefore I 
knew I ran no risk in assisting to shew him 
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>^ find, be was certain not to be a loser by, 
tl^. experivQie^t. . A second a^pijrant of the 
si^,e description would not be likely to 
si^coecd so well, /' I am not satisfied/' he 
cqivtlnued, ** whether I have rendered him 
a. service, or been the source of niisfortune 
to jtyin^, but I think I shall nerer be tempted 
tq, act in a like manner again-'' 

The fate of poor Bloomfield is the best 
C9mment on the text that can be offered. 

• Patrons are not always the most munificent, 
though it was even of late years the fashion 
to flatter their liberality as well as their vanity. 
Dr. Goodenough, the late Bishop of Carlisle, 
wrote a volume (of poems I believe) in which 
he followed a very different plan, and plainly 
told the Portland family, whose Tutor he had 
been, that they had forgotten him and his 
services. In less than a month after this 
expos^ of their neglect, the See of Carlisle 
became vacant, and the now remembered 
Tutor to a Duke, according to established 
custom, was decorated with a mitre. 
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SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 

Sir Joseph Banks was very mucli incensed 
with Peter Pindar, for the sqoib which he 
circulated respecting him, in which he makes 
Sir Joseph re^et that ** fleas are not lobsters 
after all/' though be had subjected them to 
the usual test of boiling. The two belligerents 
met shortly afterwards at the house of their 

mutual friend Lord M ; during dinner 

they were exceedingly grave, and as Peter 
had no excitation to call forth his conversa- 
tional powers, he was nearly approaching to 
that degree of sulkiness which he was accns- 
tomed to evince whenever he conceived him- 
self or his abilities to be under- rated. His 
taciturnity was remarked by the host, i^ho 
observed that he had added another wrinkle 
to his brow. " And very properly,*' returned 
Sir Joseph, '' Cain, we all know, was doomed 
to bear a mark on his forehead." 
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I>R» BtJCKl^ER^ 
BISHOP OF CiilCttBSTSR. 

Dr. Buckmer was one of ifhe wost ^itiAallte 
{^relates that evei^ filled the episcopal ^^ene; 
VKd fi'oiti the high eh»racfef heho^e ottO^g tM. 
eliafssei^of'the ped>ple, he was Aot anlVeqaentfy 
(Ml^arrasded hy the charges? they im^fieil 
^upob Mm. Girea^ against his own inclifm^^ 
tieilS', he waif i^Onetimes compelled' to take 
upon himself the guardianship of youttig 
ladies, which, as Lord Eldon ajcknowlei^^ed^ 
t^^' one of the mosif troublesoiiie task-s tbiai 
eonld fall fo the lof of maul 

Chie of his Lordship's wardl» was (<if a tIriM 
1^ source of considerable nneasinesj^ to fate. 
At the seminary i* which she wato ]^lace4 to 
finish her ecNrcatioA, she forttied a fiiefidi^ 
a^th a younig l^y #ho Was a Quakeress,- ail# 
Whose ^mily pressed the Aiiiihop so closel^K^' 
ptvtAif hef t& pass the variation at-fhe^ y^i* 
dttncf^, that he foimdf it impo^sil^ to^:^AM^ 
lAe request, Wi^O€rt heing^^ilty of t^SdHf&fy 
j^ti^eiiess. l^re tfte g^ Wai<d of the jn-dlat^, 
«^if d«sii^<li^ to torrateHl her guardiaia; Mi ilst 
i^e Witl^ th« brdthel^ of her fdeftd!, and'ofi- 
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her return from her visit, had not only em- 
braced the tenets of the Society of Friends, 
but also adopted the primitive simplicity of 
fheir dress. The Bishop, who was not aware 
of her secession from the Church, was aghast 
with astonishment when he beheld his ward 
metamorphosed both in manners and dress, 
and was not less vexed at the pertinacity vnth 
which she defended her opinions. Reasoning 
was ineffective, she talked the Bishop into 
silence, and wrote him into a state of nervous 
irritation, but still she remained firm to 
the new faith she had embraced. Things 
remained in this state for more than a year, 
and her minority alone prevented her from 
joining her fate with that of the attractive 
Quaker youth, who had won her first aiTec- 
tions. The Bishop was as obdurate as it was 
possible for a guardian to be, and the farce of 
Quakerism was concluded by a scene as plea- 
sant as unexpected. A German Officer of 
Dragoons met with this love-sick lady at a 
party at Chichester, and in a short time was 
introduced at the palace, and to the surprize 
of the Bishop, his ward cast ofif her simple 
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l^abiliments the first day the officer dined at 
the episcopal residence, and the next morning 
the gallant soldier paid a visit of ceremony to 
the prelate, and made his proposals in due 
form for his ward. As the yonng lady was 
willing to receive him, his attentions were 
accepted conditionally, and the reference he 
gave to a German Prince, then resident in 
England, being satisfactory, the Bishop 
thankfully gav^e up the charge of a trouble- 
some ward to a husband who was better 
qualified than himself to manage a vaccillating 
lady. 

The Bishop, like Dr. Barrington, prelate 
of Durham, was of simple and unpresuming 
manners. It was one of the greatest pleasures 
of Dr, Buckner to take his Sunday evening's 
walk into the New Road or the Regent's Park ; 
nothing gave him more delight than to see the 
hundreds of smiling faces that he met with 
during his walk. Like the amiable Fenelon, 
he rejoiced to see people happy, and like him 
made allowances even for their errors. His 
•goodness of heart often induced him to ccmfer 
favors where they were least expected, and 
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on those who would hare been too delicate' ttf 
hare solicited them. 

Daring one of those periods of difionltjr 
which hare of late years been but too prevB* 
lent in this country, at the accustomed time 
of recemng^ his rents, an old tenant of the 
Bishop, instead of bringing him one hundred 
and fifty pounds, which was the amount of 
the sum in which he was indebted to the 
prelate, brought only one hundred, and soli* 
cited a few weeks indulgence that he might 
be enabled to procure the remainder. To this 
the Bishop freely assented, and after enquiring 
for the wife and family of his tenant, remark- 
ed that he had not seen them at Chichester on 
market-days for some time. . '* They have ne 
inducement to visit the city now," ^replied the 
farmer, ^' the times are too hard to allow 
them to spend money in the purchase of cape 
and ribbons/' The Bishop smiled, and aAer 
desiring him to take some refreshment in the 
Steward's room, requested that he might see 
him again before he left the palace to letum 
home. The request of the Bidiop was 
attended to, and when he took leaye of the 



lihpAesit &ri?ier lie plaoe^ a pa{>er in hh hands 
with tbis remark — ** You have been a tenant 
of mine for many years, and I believe held 
th.e estate in the life time of my father. J^et 
me see your wife and dau>;hters .ag9,in at 
market, aujd present this to them from me 
to replenish their stock of ribbons.*' Whep 
the farmer examined the paper, he foiii^d it 
to be the ideintical note which .he had paid the 
Bishop in the morning, and for which he ]^ 
the receipt in his pocket-book. 

Dn Buckner had the cheerfulnessj wUhPjy^t 
the austerity, jof religion, a,nd was ve;ry 
partial tp the society of y4)ung {lersons, wit^ 
whom he was gay as a child aino^g itsfejjow*. 
In this reject Pr. Bwriiigton resen^bjed him, 
and of this laUer {delate, an ai^cdo^e \k^s 
been told which shewed that the mitre ha,d 
not ejLtinguished h.i9 gallaAtry. Jn his private 
chapel the BishQp wQuld never allow th^ 
ladies and gentlemen prcseivt to sit promw- 
cuou^ly together, but the former wer-e accom- 
modated with seats es&ctly opposite ,the Ukriocie 
on which the Bishop himself jpat. A friend 
of mine who ww ui^^pguAinted with the 
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prelatical regulations, being once at th« chapel 
in company with seme ladies, took his seat 
by them, the •Bishop was just entering, and 
perceiying his regulations infringed, stopped 
as he passed the offender, and, with a smile, 
requested him to remove to the other side, 
as he liked not to see a blooming parterre 
disfigured even by a single weed. 

Dr. Buckner was descended from a highly 
respectable family in Sussex, and was, early 
in life, chaplain to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, but according to a family tradition he 
appeared to be destined for the mitre from an 
early age. Mrs. Buckner, his mother, had 
but two sons, and though circumstances did 
not then seem to sanction the prediction, she 
always said one should be a Bishop, and the 
other an Admiral — an idea which was finally 
verified to the fullest extent. The Bishop 
used to relate this anecdote of his mother's 
foresight, and there are many of his friends 
still living who remember it well. In his 
clerical and parliamentary duties, Dr. Buckner 
was strictly conscientious, and neither argu- 
ment nor persuasion conld induce him to 
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3werve from that which he considered to be- 
JHst. At the time when in obedience to the 
wishes of Foyalty all the prelates assumed 
the clerical w\g^ the Bishop who had very 
fine hair was extremely loath to put on the 
" powdered incumbrance, and this gave rise to = 
the following impromptu ;— ^ 



" Ooe whim of the great, for wliich who cares a fig. 
Was that Chichester's Bishop mast needs wear a wig ; 
With his locks he determined, to please them, to part. 
Bat there was no improving his head or his heart."^ 



The Bishop had an utter aversion to clferical 
dandies, and when in London wished to avoid 
as mucji as possible all contact with them, yet 
in virtue of his higli station he was in a 
manner compelled to receive them. But he 
allowed that coxcombs were not to be met 
with in subordinate stations alone, when ou 
receiving a visit from a youthful Irish prelate, 

of the monopolizing B d family, who had 

not«adopted the wig system, he mistook hiin 
for a young man who was a candidate f6r- 
ordination. 
The sound sense of the Bishop led him to 
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deiqpiae ioUy and frippery ; and he was not the 
best plesised with the Duke o£ Cumberland* 
wbo sent him a card of invitation to a priyate 
pasty, which it was not etiquette to refiise, 
when he fbuad it was to nieet and listen to the 
dulcet notes of a few opera-donnas. The ia* 
vitation was, certainly, in bad taste, but a 
refusal would have been considered as indica-p 
tire of a disa&cted disposition. 

The Bishop held the Reet&ry of St. Giles in 
the Fields, Middlesex, with the See of Chi- 
chester: and one Sunday, during the morn- 
ing service, was much astonished at Jliearing 
the officiating clergyman desire " the pxnyej:;s 
of the congregation for a person distressed in 
mind, body, and estate.'' The service was no 
sooner concluded, and the Bishop withinside 
the vestry, than he enquired why so singular 
^ application to the devotional feelings 'of the 
congregation had been made, and why the 
curate had delivered it? * It was placed on 
the desk,'' was the reply, *' and I considered 
that I ought to read it." ** So you would» 
had it been a ballad;" returned the Bishop^ 
pettifhly) and, oaUinp the clerk, hade«yured 
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to know by whom the prayer had beeo {mt up^ 
He was informed, that a gentleman, who was. 
then in the c^urc^, had given in the notice; 
The Bishop desired him to be sent to the yes- 
try ; and a genteely dressed man, having the 
appearance of one of the upper dass of trades- 
men^ made his appearance ** I wished to see- 
yon, Sir,'' said the Bishop, ** on the sulgect 
of the singular petition, you have this momr» 
ing caused to he^ offered in the face of the cour- 
gregation. Who is it that is redtuced to the 
lamentable condition you have described?'^ 
** The prayer was for myself, my Lord ; i 
have lost every thing I possessed in the worlds 
and am therefore distressed in mind, body,, 
and estate." ** Truly, Sir^'' replied the Bishc^ 
" your reasoning is unanswerable ; but, ir 
every person in the same situation was to take^ 
the whim into their heads of being publicly 
prayed for, whenever their circumstances 
were embarrassed, the service of this churcb 
would require an additional curate." . The 
prayer, however, was productive of no ill ef- 
fects to the person who requested the spiritual 
compassion of the congregation^ for the 
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Bishop did not allow bim to quit the Churcb^ 
without administer in s^ to his necessities. 

The Bishop had a footman tiring with bim, 
at one time, whose co^niomen was David, bat 
who, upon investigation, it appeared had 
* never been baptize? To have the man made 
a Christian, the Bishop felt was his impera- 
tive duty ; and, for this purpose, his ciir£4e, 
the Rev. Mr. Croker, was requested to attend 
him, at his residence in Wigmore Street, to 
perform the ceremony, and the Prelate and 
his neice were to be the sponsors. After tea, 
a bason of water was brought in, and David 
. made his appearance. Mr. Croker and the 
lady exchanged glances, and, at length, wene 
unable to repress their laughter : however they 
4ook their places at the temporary font ; but 
as the Bishop perceived that the ceremony 
was not likely to be^ very impressive, he very 
wisely deferred the christening till a more fa- 
vorable opportunity, and left David to his 
fate. 
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DR. PRETTYMAN TOMLINE, 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 

Mr. ToMLiNE, an old gentleman who had 
resided some years abroad, and had amassed 
a very large fortune, on his return to England 
resolved to conceal his wealth, and visit all 
his former friends, as a man comparatively 
poor. By all of them he was received with 
coldness, — he was an old man, and they did 
not wish to he troubled either with his society, 
' or his infirmities. After meeting with this 
heartless reception from all those who had, in 
former times, been enthusiastic in their pro- 
fessions of friendship, he called on Dr. Pretty- 
man, then Bishop of Lincoln, at Buckden 
Palaee. The Bishop was in London, but 
Mrs. Prettyman received him with all the 
warmth of friendship, and insisted on his re- 
maining at the Palace until the return of the 
Bishop. In a few days Dr. Prettyman re- 
turned, and was as delighted to see Mr. Tom- 
line, as the latter was charmed at finding there 
was one family in the world, tvhosc hearts 
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were in the right place. Dr. Prettyman would 
not hear of Mr. Toroline's departure so early 
us he proposed going, and for more than a fort- 
night the old gentleman was entertained with 
genuine hospitality. The amiable conduct of 
the Bishop and his family towards an old 
friend, from whom they had no expectatioM* 
•and of whose wealth they we»e ignorant, did 
not lose its effect on the heart of Mr. Toml»«^ 
:who was paying a farewell Tisit to aU hi» fo^^ 
met connexions. He quitted his real friend^ 
unth the most hearty igood wifihe» for tfaeif 
i¥elfare, and for about two months nothing 
ttore was heard of or from Mr. TomUiie. 
About that period, however » stranger made 
his appearance at the episcopal residence, iKsd 
requested a private audience of the Bishop; 
he was sliewn into the study, and when Uie 
prelate appeared, he said, '' My Lord, loome 
to inform you, that your old friend, Mr.Tom<* 
5ine, is dead." "Indeed!'' returned Dr, 
Pretty man, with great ieeling, *' I am sorrjr 
to hear it; I respected him very muQb/' 
^'And so did he yon, my Lord, as you and 
your family will find, ibr be ha9 left his entiit 
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tertnne at yoitr disposal.*' He then infotffi^d 
Wm of the catrse of this tinexpec5ted andsplenA- 
did' bequest, for Mr. Tom line had left eretf 
thing he possessed to hiirt, in consequence of 
his being the only one, among his circle of 
dcquaintance, who had the liberality to notice 
and protect an old man, who was not snppbifed. 
to be rich. The Bishop was qnite orercome, 
and wept and langhed like a child, but he 
Iiad the satisfaction of knowing that it waulr a 
freewSIQ offering for disinterested friendiShi^; 

LORD CAiAmLPOBD, 

fiORD Camexpord whose unfortunate fkfe 
dfibrds an awful lesson to duelHsts, possessed, 
With all his eccentricities, an excellent heart. 
One day, as he was passing the Admiralty, his 
Attention was excited by a young female, who 
was weeping bitterly as she came out of ih6 
court-yard of the building. He asked her the 
cause of her distress, and she told him that she 
had been to claim the sum of fifty pounds, 
which was due to her late father, and which 
it appeared she stood no chance of getting. 
Lord Caltnelford took oat his pocket book. 
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enquired ber name and residence — promised 
to look into the affair without delay, aod told 
her, without disclosing his name^ to oall at 
Camelford House - on the ensuing day. Oa 
her return home she had but a very melaDchoIy^ 
story to relate to her mother, who questioned 
her closely as to the unknown gentleman, who. 
had promised to enquire into the probability 
of her demaltads on the Admiralty being dis- 
charged. The young woman knew not his 
name or rank, and all the description she 
could give of him was, that he was a rough- 
looking man, who htid Jost nearly all his teeth. 
On the following day, however, she repaired 
to Camelford House, but was unable to tell 
the domestics who she wished. to see, nor 
could she give any other explanation of the 
cause of her coming there than that she 
wanted to speak to the gentleman slie had met 
with the preceding day near the Admiraltj-, 
who had desirsd her to call at an appointed 
hour. One of the domestics after having 
demanded her name, desired her to be seated 
in the hall, and retired. In a short time ^he 
returned^ aud desiring her to follow him, led 
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if^r Up the superb sUirease of the splendid 
fliMttskni, and threw open the doors of the 
dfawrag room, saying to the bewildered 
ftfdale at the same moment, ** that is my 
ISDrd.'^ T^ her astonishment she peroeiyed 
tinrt'it was her interceding friend, who told 
her that, in conseqaence of some informality^ 
hel* claim was iavalidated ; but, at the same 
tiflte, presented her with a checque for 
fiflty founds, observing, that as Lord Camel- 
ford bad interfered in ike sfftdr, he was 
happy to have it in his power to relieve ber 
of one embarrassment at least. 

t • 

SIR WATH-EN WALLER. 

WHEwSirWathen Waller, then Mr.Phipps, 
was arery young man, and though but in the 
commencement of his practice, known as the 
most skilful and celebrated occulist of the day, 
two respectable ladies from Dorsetshire came 
up to Loudon for the purpose of having an 
operation performed, the fee for which was an 
hundred pounds, and which Sir Watben 
accomplished with success. Some time afber 
the ladies had returned into the country^ 

K 
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GENERAL ADEANE. 

General Adeane, M. P. for Cambridge, 
was one of the favorite Aid-de-Camps of hi* 
late majesty George the Third, and the Tery 
quintessence of politeness. He was troubled 
with a weakness in the nerves of the left eye, 
which frequently assumed the appearance of 
a wink, and this archness, (the General being 
rather a gay character) was, in one instance, 
productive of a whimsical scene. 

A gentleman of Cambridge had married a 
very beautiful young woman, to whom all the 
resident gentry in the county were desiroas of 
paying every respect. At the first dinner 
party to which they were invited, she met the 
General, and at dinner, by the careful atten* 
tion of the mistress of the mansion, she was 
placed on his right hand, and was greatly 
pleased with his politeness and conversation* 
When he again met her in the drawing room, 
Le took his seat by her on the sofa, and now she 
was placed on his left hand. They entered info 
conversation respecting the numerous walks 
and drives in the ricinity of Cambridge, and 
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one, in particular, he urged her to vkit on the 
morrow, winking all the while unintermit- 
tingly. The lady colored deeply, conceiving 
it nothing less than an assignation, but the 
General kept talking on, and playing the 
%greeaUe to the best of his abilities, till an 
unpleasant effluvia annoyed the olfactory 
nerves of the company. The lady of the 
house was distressed, and ordered the per- 
fume jars to be stirred up, while the cause, 
in the likeness of a French lap dog, lay quietly 
concealed beneath one of the sofas. The 
General, who was anxious to relieve the 
embarrasment of his fair companion, putting 
bis hand upon her arm, with a few significant 
winks, said, ** never mind, it will soon pass 
over ;'' while the lady, enraged beyond the 
power of concealment, started from the sofa, 
and sought to hide her confusion by leaning 
over one of the card tables, conceiving the 
General had decidedly insulted her. A few 
days only elapsed before a card of invitation 
fcom the General to a dinner party, at his 
residence at Babraham, was sent, and thiS 
gentlenmo, who h^d kno;vn General Adeane 
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firom boyhood, took the card up to his wife, 
Who, with a heightened flush on her cheek, 
declared that she never would enter the 
Generars house. Her husband was astonished 
and requested to know the reason, but all the 
satisfaction he could obtain was, that the 
General had grossly insulted her. This he 
could hot believe, but as it was impossible to 
learn the particulars of the affair in a moment, 
the servant was dismissed with an assurance 
that an answer should be sent. Now came 
a serious enquiry into the cause of her indig- 
nation, and with much difficulty he gained 
the information he sought. To her astonish- 
ment . a loud burst of laughter followed the 
explanation, and he assured her that she was 
more fastidious than any other lady in the 
country, at whom the General had been 
winking, unchecked, from his youth upwards. 
Had the lady been acquainted with his 
natural infirmity she would not have been so 
easily offended, but when the story became 
known, the laugh was so strong against the 
General and* herself, that she regretted bar- 
ing ever taken notice of it. 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCB, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was, in early life, 
deeply enamoured of a daughter of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, whose fate has heen a source of sorrow 
to him for years, even though his spirits have 
been buoyed up by the friendship of some of 
the most eminent and exalted personages in 
Europe. When he l&rst proposed for Miss 
Siddons, some objection was made on the 
score of his waut of wealth, but Mr. Siddons, 
with true liberality, said, that as he was a 
young man of powerful and rising talent, there 
could be little doubt that he would be able to 
support his daughter in a comfortable if not 
in a splendid style ; and, as he was known to 
be in embarrassed circumstances, offered at 
the same time to relieve him of his incum- 
brances, and desired him to send him a clear 
estimate of his debts, that he might be ena- 
bled to commence a married life unfettered by 
the pressure of adverse circumstances. When 
Sir Thomas collected his bills, he found the 
amount far greater than he had himself be- 
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Hered ; and not to shock his intended father- 
in-law, by a sum total which would make fa& 
improvidence appear intolerable, he deducted 
fiye thousand pounds from the amount, little 
thinking that a discovery would be made of 
the concealment, and prove fatal to his hopes 
of happiness. It was, however, discovered,^ 
and Mr. Siddons, in anger, refused his con- 
sent to any further correspondence between 
him and his daughter. SirThomas was almost 
frantic at the fatal effects of his own folly^ and 
did everything in his power to retrieve his error. 
Miss Siddons was in a pitiable state, but a^ he 
had deceived her father respecting his embar* 
rassments, said nothing; she bore the blow as 
quietly as her feelings would permit her. In 
a few months, however, her excited and ago- 
nized feelings brought on a severe attack of 
illness, for which the physicians ordered her 
to Bristol, where her recovery soon became 
hopeless. Blighted affection had reduced her 
to the verge of the tomb, and now her parents 
would willingly have given up all their pro- 
|)erty to have averted the dreadful blow, 
wMch was soon likely to deprive them of a 
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fon41y-loved child. Mr. Siddons offered to 
send for Sir Thomas Lawrence, and do every 
thing in his power to add to her comforts ; 
but the poor heart-broken girl only replied, 
*' No ; it is too late now ;" and she very 
shortly afterwards perished in the prime of 
life, the victim of thwarted love. Sir Thomaa 
felt the bereavement exquisitely : and bitterly 
lamented that delicacy had tempted him to 
conceal an imprudent debt, which in its effects 
had blighted the tenderest feelings of his 
heart. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence appears to have had 
an idea, that, even at the last moments of life » 
man is unconscious of his end ; and this infer- 
ence, I think I can satisfactorily prove, by 
an opinion he once expressed to a friend of 
mine, when speaking of the late Marquis of 
Abercom, whoSse decease the lady considered 
to be somewhat sudden and unexpected. 
" We all looked forward to it," said Sir Tho- 
mas, *' as an event which could not long be 
deferred; but, I believe, man never thinka 
his end is nigh, for even, in the very agoniea 
of death, hope sometimes deceives him/' 
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Few professional persons liave had more 
powerful friends than Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
his talents as an artist won their admiration, 
and his conviyiality made him a desirahle ac- 
quisition to their society. There was an ur- 
banity about him, which caused him to be 
beloved by all classes of society, who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and the arts bare 
sustained a loss, in his department at least, 
which cannot easily he repaired. 

LADY CAROLINE LAMB^t 

Lady Caroline Lamb possessed a natural 
impetuosity of temper, but, notwithstanding 
this inherent defect, she was not devoid of 
nobler sentiments. She was one day in the 
shop of a bookseller, at the west end of the 
metropolis, where a superannuated dame of 
quality was bestowing unqualified abuse on 
the productions of her ladyship's pen. The 
curiosity of Lady Caroline for some lime kept 
her anger within bounds, for she was one of 
the abuser's five hundred dear friends, but at 
length she could restrain her passion no lon- 
ger, and openly accused her of deceit. The 
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lady knew not, at the moment, what to say, 
but acknowledged inadvertently, that she was 
not aware that her Ladyship was so near her« 
" One word of truth cancels every thing/' 
said Lady Caroline, extending her hand, and 
calming her passion in an instant ; ^* I must 
confess, on my part, that I ought not to have 
listened/' 

LORD ELDON. 

At the time Lord Eldon relinquished the 
seals to Lord Erskine, he had a great number 
of names on his list for clerical preferment, 
and that of my brother-in-law was among the 
number, in whose favor Mr. Coutts and the 
late Bishop of Chichester were very active, as 
they had received a positive promise from 
Lord Eldon, that the first desirable vacancy 
should be filled up by him. The vicai'age of 
Aiibotsham, in the north of Devon, was re- 
ported to the Chancellor to be vacated by the 
death of the incumbent, who was a very aged 
nan, and the last official act of Lord Eldoa 
was to fulfil the pronodae he had made in fi^vor 
of my ieUtive» The presentation was accords 
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ingly signed, sealed, and paid for; and,' 
armed with full authority, the Vicar elect 
proceeded without delay, to be inducted to 
his benefice. 

He arrived at Abbotsham during divine 
service on a Sunday morning, and supposing 
some clergjTnan had been procured to attend 
to the duties of the parish, remained quietly 
at the inn to which the post-boys had driven 
him, till the service wfis over, and then 
walked leisurely to the vicarage, where he 
was received by an elderly gentleman, who, 
perceiving he belonged to the cloth, treated 
him with great courtesy, while he, on the 
other hand, conceived the gentleman to be 
the locum tenens of the occasion. When he 
opened the business, and introduced himself 
as the new incumbent, who was destined 
to succeed the late Mr. Walker, a look of 
incredulous inquiry was the only reply to his 
pretensions — but when he produced the pre- 
sentation, the old gentleman absolutely stood 
aghast with surprize. As soon, however, as 
he could draw his breath freely, he exclaiined, 
" What ! do they want to' take the liyii^ 
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from me ? — they can't take it from me !" ** It 
is mine. Sir/' was the reply ; "if you 
examine the presentation, you will find it ia 
too late now to cherish expectations/' The 
son of the old gentleman, who had been 
officiating for him, now entered, and his 
attention was instantly called to the claims of 
the visitor, whom he seemed willing to look 
upon in the light of an impostor ; but then 
the seal induced him to correct his mistake, 
and he assured his visitor that there must 
have been some error in filling up the presen- 
tation as Mr. Walker was still living, and he 
hoped it would be some years before another 
incumbent would be enabled to fill his place. 
Two vicars with but one living between them 
was not exactly the thing, though many a 
living has but half a vicar, and it was now 
explained that the elderly gentleman was Mr. 
Walker the present incumbent. The situation 
of all parties was awkward in the extreme : no 
time vas lost in apprizing Lord Eldon of the 
affair; and he, on the authority of a letter pur- 
porting to be written by the son of the incum- 
bent^ persisted in belieTisg Mr* Walker ir^# 
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Imsioesj, aad what is generally termed a 
lucky man, for notwithstanding the immense 
expenditure of his establishmenty and after 
partly portioning off a numerous family, he 
died worth two millions sterling. But it 
must he allowed he possessed more than the 
usual advantages of most monied men, and 
had the earliest intelligence from an official 
quarter of the proper times to huy in and 
sell out. Besides this friendly earwigging 
from the higher powers, he was for many 
years the chief personage at the East India 
House, where, on stated days, he was con- 
stant in his attendance. 

One evening on his return home from th« 
mansion of these Princes of the mercantila 
world, where he had been holding a long con- 
yersation with a Mr. Metcalfe, who though 
in a subordiDate situatioti, was one of hfM 
early friends, he repaired to his study deter- 
mined to pass the evening in examining 
a quantity of private letters, which the 
pressure of business had prevented him from 
attending to at an earlier period. He had 
scarcely seated himself at the writing table 
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before the servant announced a Mr. Metcalfe, 
wad Sir Francis having left his double appen* 
dages behind him, in his private room at the 
India House, desired the man to present his 
compliments to Mr. Metcalfe, and beg the 
favor of his selecting another evening for his 
visit, as he had left his ears behind him. 
The surprize of the gentleman, on the receipt 
of this, to him, singular message, was un- 
equivocally betrayed, but without making 
any reply, he retired, and repaired to Lord 
Lansdowne, by whom he had been sent to 
Sir Francis. The first enquiry of his Lord- 
ship was, whether he had seen Baring? 
*' No,*' he replied, *' nor shall I give myself 
any further trouble respecting him,'' and then 
he repeated to his Lordship the message he 
had received. Lord Lansdowne being per- 
fectly aware of the infirmity of his friend, 
could easily account for the deprivation of 
his ears, but his want of courtesy towards 
Mr. Metcalfe puzzled his Lordship's under- 
standing. 

In a few days Lord Lansdowne and Sir 
Francis met, and it then appeared that the 
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Mr. Metcalfe who had been treated apparently 
with so little courtesy, was a gentleman newly 
arriyed from India, who had some afl^irs 
of importance to communicate with respect 
to the interests of the Company, and was alsa 
desirous of obtaining the adrice of Sir Francis 
with regard to some circumstances of his own, 
but he mistaking the stranger for an old friend 
bearing the same name, had used the priyi* 
lege of an old acquaintance to decline the 
yisit, at the time it was made. Though Lord 
Lansdowne explained the affair as clearly as 
possible to Mr. Metcalfe, the latter was 
unwilling to subject himself to the consequen- 
ces of a second mistake, till Lord Lansdowne 
said, '' neyer mind Baring's lost ears, but 
endeayour to get at his brains.'^ 

The infirmity of Sir Francis, was, as he 
himself acknowledged, the probable cause of 
fais commercial consequence, for had he been 
able to haye enjoyed the pleasures of society, 
he would not haye attended so closely to his 
business. On one occasion a workman was 
sent down to his country residence near 
Blackheatb, which bad formerly been the 
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l$eat of Mr« Angerstein,' to arrange the bells^ 
and when he had completed his job he respect-^ 
fully requested Lady Baring to try them^ 
Her Ladyship, who was one of those very 
fine ladies who do not like to be troubled on 
any subject not eicactly connected with their 
own pursuits, somewhat angrily asked 
the man why he could not try them himself ? 
when, to her astonishment, he. pleaded his 
excessive deafness as an excuse. Lady Baring 
immediately mentioned the circumstance to 
Sir Francis, with an observation on the 
eftupidity of the master in sending a deaf man 
to arrange bells which he could not hear the 
sound of. ** Stupid,*' returned Sir Francis, 
" no, the master is very polite — depend on it 
he selected this man in compliment to me.'' 

Sir Francis had nothing of the vanity of 
wealth in his nature, and very much dis- 
approved the heartless extravagance of many 
persons, some of whom were perhaps richer, 
and others not so wealthy as himself, and on 
one occasion he thwarted her ladyship's 
wishes (she was neice to Dr. Herring, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbiiry) who was anxious to 
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g^ve a splendid entertainment in DeFonsliire 
Square, at a time of general distress. '^ I do 
not think it right, Harriet," he said, " that 
we should lavish hundreds in providing a few 
hours entertainment for those who will not 
eiren thank us for all the trouhle and expence 
we may put ourselves to, to amuse them, 
when there are so many families around us 
literally without hread ;** and, after (calcu- 
lating the cost of the projected festival, he 
forwarded the amount to the committee who 
had undertaken the duty 'of relieving the 
distressed, to he applied at their discretion 
to a better purpose, than pampering the idle 
and extravagant devotees of fashion. 

When the celebrated Mr. Hope and his 
family paid a three days visit to the Barings 
at their seat at Beddington, Mrs. Hope 
appeared 'at dinner profusely decorated with 
jewels of immense value. Such expensive 
ornaments had always been considered as 
useless, and a waste of money by Sir Francis, 
who would not allow Lady Baring to purchase 
or wear any, and with great good sense he 
spoke to Mr. Hope on the foUy of sanctioning 
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such unnecessary display, when only a 
friendly visit was intended or expected. 
Besides, he considered it little better than 
placing temptation in the way of the domes- 
tics, and warned Mr. Hope that at a country 
residence far apart from any neighbouring 
mansion, mischief might ensue, and per- 
haps murder be committed, before it might 
be possible to take means to preyent it, in 
consequence of so lavish a display of wealth. 
But though so ostentatious in the exhibition 
of the contents of her jewel cabinet, Mrs. 
Hope was by no means an extravagant woman. 
Lady Baring once made a morning call iu 
Cavendish Square, and found Mrs. Hope 
examining the bill, and correcting the over- 
charge of a cobbler, who had been employed 
to heel and toe-piece the shoes of the younger 
children. 

Mr. Hope having been thus incidentally 
introduced, has recalled to my recollection an 
anecdote of him, which seems a little at 
variance with the extravagant splendour he 
displayed in the furnishing and fitting up his 
town-mansion. When his nephew, Mr. Labou- 
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cbere married a daughter of Sir FraiK^is 
Baring, lie was desirous that their establish* 
ment should be formed on a very economical 
plan, and therefore presented them with a 
table service of Sheffield plate, while Sir 
Francis, acting on the same plan, gave tbem a 
plain carriage : ** a very handsome set out,'^ 
as Lady Baring sarcastically observed, ^' vrith 
pewtes spoons and an apothecary's pill- 
box/' 

I remember hearing that when Mr. and Mrs. 
Hope first came to England, they were for a 
few days at one of the most fashionable and 
expensive hotels in the metropolis, and on 
the very first visit Lady Baring paid them 
after their arrival, she complained to her of 
the excessive demands which were continually 
made on her purse, and spoke of the imme- 
diate necessity of procuring some cheap 
lodgment^ as she expressed it. Lady iParing 
related this lament to Sir Francis the same 
day at dinner, and he, hastily rising from 
table, said, '' I must go and see Mr. Hope 
directly, or I should not be surprized if I were 
to hear to morrow that he had been removed 
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to some decent lodging at a guinea per week, 
and rich as he is such a proceeding would not 
be quite in character." 

LADY HARRIET GILL. 

The beautiful and amiable Lady Harriet 
Gill fell a martyr to the strength of 'her filial 
afifection. Her father, the Earl of Wigtoun, 
had always expressed a great horror of 'being 
left deserted by all his friends after death, 
and when the melancholy event did take 
place, Lady Harriet, in compliance with his 
often expressed wish, determined to perform 
the painful duty of watching the remains of 
her parent herself, until the time arrived for 
committing his body to the tomb. This ten- 
derness and attention to the desire of one who 
was now insensible to her affection, proved in 
the end fatal to herself. By night and by day 
she watched the slow progress of decay, till 
at length the agitation of her mind, and the 
strength of her sorrows, rendered perhaps 
doubly aecute by the awful occupation she. 
had imposed on herself, brought on an inci- 
pient leHBYf which never could be cured, and 
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was eventually the cause of her death. The 
strength of female affection is indeed boand- 
less, and as Mrs. Hemans beautifully expres- 
ses it, women seem "born for love and grief." 
As a contrast to the above anecdote of a 
delicately sensible female, take the followilig 
narration of the strength of fraternal afifectioii, 
which was related to the Reminiscent by a 
gentleman who was an eye and an ear witness 
to the fact^ 

BROTHERLY LOVE. 

It may be in the recollection of many of 
my readers, that considerable opposition was 
raised to the munifu^ent grant made to the 
family of Admiral Lord Nelson after his 
death at the battle of Trafalgar^ by the minis* 
try then ruling the destinies of Britain. Shortly 
after the fatal occurrence, the present Earl 
Nelson and his lady were invited to a kind of 

political dinner at Lord S 's, where 

the victory, at that time the subject of general 
conversation, was introduced as the reigning 
topic. Doctor Buckner, the late Bishop of 
Chichester, was present, and some one of the 
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party remarked, that the eonversatioii was not 
exactly well timed, when it was considered 
that the brotl^er of the fallen hero was present. 
The hint was taken, and from delicacy the 
eonyersation on that subject was considered to 
be at an end, when to the unmixed astonish* 
ment of the company, the new fledged Earl^ 
turning towards his helpmate, said, *' Never 
mind the battle of Trafalgar, for it has made 
me an Earl, and tkee a Countess." Every 
person present appeared surprised, but they 
kept their sentiments to themselves. 

The ministerial reply to those who were 
loud in their complaints against their giving 
away, without any necessity, so vast a portion 
of the public property was,. " we care not to 
whom we give the money: if the family of 
Lord Nelson were among the lowest of the 
population of these kingdoms, we should act 
precisely the same, that we might excite, 
others to act as Lord Nelson has. done*" 

The mention of Admiral Lord Nelson ha» 
brought to my mind an anecdote of him whidi,. 
I believe^ never has been printed. He was on. 
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a visit at Mr. Beckford's mansion in Grosvemor 
Square, at a time of general scarcity, when 
persons of every rank in life denied themsellres 
the use of that necessary article of life, bread, 
at dinner, and were content, for the sake of 
example, with such vegetables as the season 
afforded. Lord Nelson, however, contrary 
to the established etiquette, asked for bread, 
and was respectfully informed by one of the 
domestics in waiting, that in consequence of 
the scarcity of wheat, bread was wholly- 
dispensed with at the dinner parties of Mr. 
Beckford. Lord Nelson looked angry, and 
desiring his own attendant to be called, he 
drew forth a shilling from his pocket and 
commanded him to go out and purchase him 
a loaf, for after he had fought for his bread, 
he thought it hard that his countrymen should 
deny it to him. This was egotism, and an 
affectation of being different to the rest of the 
world, and as such it was considered. 

REV. JAMES SMIRNOVE. 

This Gentleman has been for many years 
resident in England, as the chaplain to the 
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Russian Embassy, and has continued, both in: 
time of war and peace, to reside in this, his now 
adopted country, where he has passed nearly 
half a century. When Count Woronzow, 
(his first superior) was recalled by the Court 
of Russia,' a consultation was held in the 
Cabinet as to the prudence of also recalling, 
according to etiquette, the chaplain, when 
the discussion was put a stop to by the Empress 
Catharine herself, who knew and appreciated 
the value of his talents, exclaiming, " No — 
no, let Smimove remain where he is, for if 
we send for him back we have not another 
man in Russia with whom we could fill up his 
place." Mr. Smimove is a man of very 
great literary talents, and has published 
several volumes in the English language. 
When the Emperor Alexander was in England 
he was very frequently a visitor to Mr. Smir- 
nove, for like Catharine he had the tact to 
perceive and acknowledge his superior talents. 
Mr. Smimove is a very handsome and pleas- 
ing man, and a lady was one day making 
some remarks on the grave expression of 
countenance which was strongly delineated in 



\ 
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a portrait of him, when he aecounted for it» 
by saying, that the painter had made him 
appear what he ought to he. 



LORD BATEMAN. • 

The late Lord Bateman, who was Colonel 
of the Herefordshire Militia, was a beau of 
the very first water, a perfect gem of gallantry 
in the old style of setting, and not a little 
yain of his military dignity. His regiment 
during the war with France and Spain a few 
years previous to. that caused by the French 
Revolution, was stationed at Penryn in 
Cornwall, as a guard over the Prisoners of 
war who were confined at Oargillick, and 
who were thus placed between the regiment 
stationed at Penryn and the garrison of Pen- 
dennis Castle. Lord Bateman, had he been 
commander in chief of an army of occupation, 
could not have given himself more military 
consequence than he did as Colonel of a 
peaceable regiment of home-bred and untried 
warriors, till one unfortunate occurrence, 
which though it established his character for 
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courage, did not prevent his friends enjoying 
a laugh at his expeuce* 

His Lordship, like other heroes of a later 
date, was at a puhlic assembly at Penryn, 
enjoying the company of some ladies, whom 
he had taken under his especial protection/ 
when a domestic called him out of the room, 
and announced the arrival of a messenger, 
who, breathless with haste, desired to have 
an immediate interview with him. His Lord- 
ship, whose vanity led him to suppose the 
minister at war had sent him dispatches of 
immediate import by an extraordinary courier, 
hastened to the apartment into which the 
messenger had been shewn, and urged the 
instant communication of his intelligence. It 
was given with great willingness, and was, 
instead of being a communication from the 
war-office, one from the individual himself, 
and to the followiug purport, ** that a con- 
spiracy had been formed and matured among 
the prisoners of war confined at GargiUiek 
to effect their es.cape in a body, and that the 
plan was to be put in execution at a certain 
hour that very night The plot had by soino 
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meaiis or other come to the knowledge of ihe 
narrator, who knowing his Lordship to be 
a brave and loyal officer, preferred giving 
him the intelligence to sending it to the 
Governor of Pendennis Casfle. Lord Bate« 
man was exceedingly gratified at this tribute 
paid to his military vanity, and in the exu^ss 
of his gratitude for the messenger's high 
opinion of his warlike talents and overflowing 
loyalty, presented him with a douceur of five 
guineas for the important intelligence he 
had brought him. Not a moment was to be 
lost — ^the drums beat to arms in every direc-^ 
tion, and Penryn was in a state of confasion. 
His Lordship, not to be deficient in gallantry, 
returned to the assembly room for a moment 
to spread the alarming intelligence, and inform 
the ladies of the dangerous duty in which he 
was about to be engaged : perhaps, at the 
moment, he saw a probability of falling in 
the field, ** covered with glory,*' but his 
gallantry induced him to provide in^tanter 
for the security of the ladies, whom he re « 
commended to seek safety in the cellars of 
the buildingy round which the civilians were 
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desired to keep ^ard, and consider it as the 
temporary head quarters. A soldier was 
mounted, and sent off express for further 
assistance, with a brief dispatch from his 
Lordship to Pendennis Castle, with the 
alarming intelligence that that fortress would 
probably be attacked in a few hours. Having 
taken as much precaution as the short time 
his duty would permit him to attend to, he 
marched off in quick time at the head of his 
little army for the scene of action, taking care 
to send a company in advance, who in case 
of need were to act as a skirmishing party, 
and keep on the defensive till the main body 
of this miniature army could be brought into 
action. In the mean time as they proceeded 
he and his officers were in consultation as to 
the position their troops should occupy — ^the 
probable ferocious desperation of the enemy 
they were about to contend with ; and if they 
failed in the desperate enterprize they had 
undertaken, in what glorious terms the 
Gazette would inunortalize the handful of 
heroes whose valour taught them Britons 
were not to be deceived. 
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When ihey came in sight of the walls 4»ftlie 
prison, to the astonishment of the advanced 
^aid, the centinel was crying '' All's well ! 7 
and Uiis the officer commanding the adraoco 
reported without delay to his Lordship, wko 
perceiycd with great satisfaction, that tiie 
attempt had not as yet heen made; and, after 
disposing his men in the most judicious manner 
possible, that not a cranny by which egress 
could be obtained might escape their obaenra-- 
tion, a council of war was called, and the officer 
on duty at the prison summoned to attend and 
give his evidence respecting the approaching 
danger. To the surprise of his Lordship, he 
denied thee^tence of any conspiracy among 
te prisoners, whom he represented as hieing 
exceedingly quiet ; and hinted, that the intel- 
ligence his Lordship had acted upon wa9, 
pfobably, intended merely as a piece of plea ^ 
santry. Lord Bateman, however, beUeve,d . 
there must be some foundation for the report, 
as no person would have presumed to hoi|x 
the commanding officer of a regiment. With 
the prudence of a general who is momentarily 
expecting an attack^, he ordered that th^. 
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Mfldiers should remain ander arms during th9 
night ; and a wvetched night it was^ for the 
wind and the rain waged incessant warfare 
around them, but this his Lordship, though 
attired only in the light habiliments of military 
fall dress, disregarded, and himself walked 
from guard to guard to see that every man 
was watchful in higi.duty,- and wakeful to the 
impending danger. The sun was up, aud the 
•few remaining evidences of tlxe rain of the pre- 
ceding night glistening in its beams, before he 
considered it prudent to withdraw the troops, 
but as the day generally dissipates fear, and 
he felt himself somewhat in need of rest, he 
now gave the orders for the return of the 
regiment to quarters. 

On the return of the regiment to Penryn, 
his Lordship was surprised to see smiling 
laces greeting him at every step. He fancied 
that on some faces he perceived something 
like a sarcastic sneer, but he scouted the idea, 
and proceeded straight in front of the assem- 
bly-rooms before he pronounced the magic 
word *' Halt 1" His own residence was 
within a few doors of this buildings and he 
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began to question a solitary individual ^v^ho 
^TBs loun^ng before the house, as to -what 
had become of the civil guard he hadeommis* 
sioned to take care of the ladies. " Become 
«f them!" replied the fellow, with rather 
more than a smile, ^* why, gone home to bed, 
to be sure." "To bed!" returned his Lord- 
ship, "to bed!" " Ye-es," said the man, 
'*and the best place too, in such a murky 
night fus it was." ** Were they aware of their 
danger ?" reiterated his Lordship. " Danger," 
replied the man, indulging in an involuntary 
burst of laughter ; " Lord bless ye ! 'twas 
only the smugglers, and they went on as 
C[ttietly as if there were no Frenchmen in 
England." 

• The truth soon came out. Some smugglers 
had landed a cargo of contraband goods at 
Falmouth, and knew not how to pass through 
Penryn, to that part of the country to which 
they were desirous of conveying their surrep* 
titiously obtained property, without risking 
the search of the soldiery; and one, of them, 
aware of Lord Bateman's military vanity^ had 
suggested the expedient of exciting hiB alarm. 



%e, event realized his expectations ; and tto 
smuggling party proceeded boldly, and i;nt!i*' 
'&at interruption, through Penryu to the 
place of their destination. 

To those who are unacquainted with the' 
plan of the town of Penryn, it maybe neces* 
*ary to observe that it consists principally of 
fouT streets, which cross each other, and thai 
there is but one which affords a direct com* 
munication between Falmouth and Truro. Jtt 
this street stood the residence of Lord Bate- 
man, which was always guarded by double 
eentinels, and near it was the guard-house. 
By their desperate, yet successful, ruse efe 
^erre, they removed the only existing impe- 
diment in their way, and the inhabitants 6f 
Penryn, who had a fellow-feeling for rtieir 
countrymen, saw them pass through quietly, 
and enjoyed the jo^ke, by which tfee illicit 
traders had profited. 

Dr. Walcot, who was at that time known 
only as a provincial satirist, had been in Lon- 
don, and arrived at Penryn, on his way to 
his residence at H^elston, on the very day that 
Lord Balem«i''« d^ent WM ike flnbjtist of 
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general conyenation. His Lordship and Peter- 
were sworn friends, but this did not prevent 
him from enjoying the mirth the circumstance 
occasioned. On his return to Helston, how- 
•yer, he found the laugh was against himself 
also, for a French officer on parole had seda- 
eed away not only his housekeeper, bat also 
his fayorite white horse, ^ during his abaeace, 
and he never afterwards had any intelligence 
of either. 

The following impromptu, said to haye been 
written by Dr. Walcot, I quote from memory, 
I do not recollect eyer haying seen it in print. 
It was supposed to be a copy of part of a letter 
(Bent by Lord George Lennox, who then com* 
manded at Plymouth, on the failure of Lord 
Bateman's quixotic expedition : — 

*' Thou hast done wonders, good my Lord> 

StretQh'd forth thy limbs — aasheath'd thy swordj > 

To fight against a foe in air,-^ 

'Tho' deuce a one didst thou find there : 

Not even a school- boy's penny rocket 

Bouned against thy empty poc ket ; 

No hare alarm'd thy warlike ranks. 

No straying swine attack,*d.tby shanks. 
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'But thon to Penryn came back free. 
With all the pomp of victory, 
Where, at the inn, each traveller stops. 
And drinks his glass of Bateman's drops. 



■»9 



DR. HOWLBY, 
ARCI^BISHOP OF CANT^BURY. 

' The talents and estimable qualities of Dr. 
'Howley have raised him' to his present exalted 
situation. He was domestic chaplain and 
'tutor to the sons of the late Marquis of Aber- 
com, and had the good fortune to gain the 
esteem of every person in the establishment.* 
A bookseller from London was down at the 
Priory, arranging and repairing the library^ 
and very frequently received instructions from 
Dr. Howley is to the disposition of the books 
which he did not receive very graciously. 
Not disposed to endure the interference of a 
third person, the bookseller enquired, whb 
that troublesome little man was ; " That little 

* The Marquis of Abereorn speaking to a flriettd of Dn 
Rowley's kind offices, said, " Too oiuch cannot be done 
for bim ; he is the firiend of all mankind, and I have found 
hia a sincere one to me." This was spoken shortly after 
the elevation of Dr* H, (o the See of London. 
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man/' replied the servant, '^ is the great mikii 
in this house. He is the universal regulator 
of every thing, and the, peace-maker in every 
instance/^ 

LIBERALITY OF SENTIMENT* 

4 

During the time Lord Erskine held the 
seals, a clergyman who was afflicted with an 
incurable disorder, and burthened witii a nu^ 
merous family, who at his death were likely 
to be left unprovided for, addressed a pathetic 
letter to his Lordship, in which he depicted 
the misery of his own situation, and at the 
same time pointed out the manner in which it 
was in the power of his Lordship, to render 
the remainder of his days happy, and this wa» 
simply by promising the reversion of the living 
of which he was the incumbent to his soiiy 
whom, with great difficulty, he had brought 
up to the clerical profession* 

Though those church-Uvings which are no- 
minally in the presentation of Ministers, are 
generally considered to be entirely at their 
own disposal, the case is far otherwise. They 
are importuned on all sides^ by those whom 
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they are eompelled to oblige, and Lord Ers- 
tine, strange as it may appear, had not tha 
power to present his own son to the best living 
which fell vacant during his Chancellorship, 
because he received a command to bestow it 
on the protegee of a Princess. The letter of 
the clergyman, to which I have alluded above, 
made a deep impression on the feelings of 
Lord Erskine. He knew, as the benefice was 
a good one, if it was vacant he should not be 
allowed to follow the impulse of his own feel*: 
ings, and he also knew, that even should he 
be out of office at the time of the present in- 
cumbent's death, his written promise would 
be held sacred, for it is a point of honour for 
iOne Minister to fulfil the written promise of 
his predecessor ; and should he be in power, 
it would prevent him from being importuned 
to give it to another person. 

Anxious to afford the afflicted clerg^anaa 
even the slightest alleviation of his mental 
^HiTeriogs, his first occupation on the following 
morning, was to make the promise he had been 
«0 urgently requested to do, and as soon as h^ 
,hod sealed tlie letter, his servajit was dispatched 
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with it to tbe Post Office. " I wottld not eren 
trust myself/' said his Lordship, ** to delays 
the letter for half an hour, as political consi^ 
derations might have compelled me to change 
my mind ; and had I mentioned the circum- 
stance to any of my colleagues, they would not 
only have laughed at.me for throwing away a 
trifling interest, but, perhaps, have Ihought 
, themselves ill used, because they were not 
asked, whether they had any firiend they were 
desirous of providing for." 

The living was given to the son of tbe gen* 
tleman, whose '* plain unvarnished tale " bad 
wrought upon the feelings of the Chancellor* 
Lord Thurlow was the only Chancellor I ever 
beard of, who had the spirit ta act as he 
thought best himself, and, to avoid the im- 
portunities of the illustrious and the interested, 
the moment he knew a living was vacant be 
filled up the presentation without delay. 

« 

When Lord Erskine was a lieutenant in tbe 
army, his regiment was stationed at Gnemsey, 
of which island General Johnstone was^ at 
that time^ the Governor. A young man^ Hbo 
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was a native of Gnenisey, had deserted frout 
his regiment, and was sentenced by a Court 
Martial to be shot. The sentence of the 
Court was approved of by the King, and the* 
warrant ordering his execution was forthwith 
transmitted to General Johnstone, allowing 
also a certain number of days to intervene be- 
fore the execution was to take place, which 
concession had been procured through the in- 
tercession of the friends of the condemned 
man, united with the representations of th& 
principal inhabitants of the island. Shortly 
after the dispatch had arrived at the residence 
of the Governor, Lieutenant Erskine met 
Lady Cecilia Johnstone on the parade, who^ 
m reply to his enquiries after her health, in:- 
formed him, that she was very unhappy 
respecting the unfortunate young man, whose 
sentence had been confirmed by the King', 
and that now every hope which had been in- 
dulged by his friends must be cruelly disap- 
pointed. Mr. Erskine enquired what time 
was to. elapse before the execution took place^ 
. and lier ladyship having informed him, to the 
beat of her knowledge, he took his watch from 
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his pocket, and, after a few minutes calcula- 
tion, said, -'there is still time to make ano" 
ther effort/' He immediately ordered a boat 
to be in readiness, obtained the permission of 
the Governor to proceed to London, and, 
without a moment's delay, set forth on an 
errand of mercy. The Prince was his friend, 
and to him he repaired the instant he arrived 
in the metropolis. TJie tale he told interested 
His "Royal Highness in favor of the con- 
demned man, and participating in the senti'<' 
ments of Mr. Erskine, he forthwith sought an 
audience of his Majesty, George the Third, 
and obtained the mercy he solicited. Mr, 
Erskine scarcely staid to thank his illustrious 
friend, and proceeded, without resting again, 
towards Guernsey. 

When his boat reached the shore, the tob^ 
lancholy sounds of the muffled drum met his 
eai* ; the military were preparing for the avr«' 
ful spectacle they were about to assist at, and 
.every countenance bore the impress of sorrow* 
No time was to be lost, Mr. Erskiue knew 
tbatthe fatal moment was rapidly approadiiijfe 
and witb the ntukost speed proceeded to tb^ 
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Goremor's residence, to whom, with feelings: 
of the most anxious excitation, he delivered 
the pardon he had so opportunely obtained. 
It was received by all with pleasure, — a buze 
of approbation ran through the line of troops 
that were awaiting the order to march, and soou 
reached the guard-room, where the prisoner 
was in momentary expectation of being sum • 
moned to meet an awful and untimely end, 
and taking his last farewell of those who wer6 
dearest to him on earth. Tlie exclamations of 
he centinels without seemed to him but as a 
cruel mockery of his. distress, and he could 
not bring himself to believe that a pardon had 
arrired, till Mr.Erskine, accompanied by the 
captain of the guard, entered, and informed 
him that it was indeed true. The friends of 
the condemned man, now satisfied that their 
relative was safe, and learning from the officer 
that his pardon had been obtained through the 
intercession of Mr. Erskine, fell at his feet^ 
and with tears of joy, expressed their grati- 
tude to him, for the service he had so gene«- 
soualy rendered them, while the poor culprit 
hinuielf clung to his hand, and, unable t» 
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utter a sentence, gazed wiBtfully at him, as if 
half afraid to ^ve credit to the intelligence lie 
had so unexpectedly received. " I scarcely 
know how I felt/' said Lord Erskine, from 
whom I had this anecdote, *' I was happy and 
sorrowful, and so hewildered that I scarcely 
knew where I was. When I got into the opem 
air, I gasped for hreath ; and never, before 
or since, did I experience such a sensatioiiy 
as that which thrilled my frame at that 
moment." 

DOCTOR STODDART. 

Doctor Stoddart, who was some few 
years since the Editor of ** The New Times /^ 
was educated at Exeter College, Oxford^ 
and was always considered to he a very clever 
and promising young man. Dr. BarringtoDy 
Bishop of Durham, happened, during the 
residence of Mr. Stoddart at the Univertity, 
to pay a visit of a few days to his friend Dr. 
Stinton, the principal of Exeter College, who 
was not only a very learned man, hut the 
firieud of most of the dignitaries of the chnrob, 
and among them of Dm. Porteons of Londmit 
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Imd Manners Sutton, of Canterbury; In his 
^ogress through the College, the attention of 
Dr.Barrington was attracted by some beauti- 
folly executed drawings, which had been left 
on a table in the College library, and he 
enquired the name of the artist. This question 
Dr. Stinton readily answered, aQd spoke so 
highly of the talents of Mr. Stoddart, that 
f)ie Bishop expressed a desire to be introduced 
to him, which request was immediately com* 
plied with, and he was so pleased with the 
manners and conversation of Mr. Stoddart^ 
that he enquired of his friend the parentage 
mod circumstances of the young man. Dr» 
Stinton who was very p a*tial to Mr. Stoddart 
jwplied that he was the son of a Navy Officer 
in Hampshire, and he believed it was with 
acmie difficulty that his family were enabled 
to allow him to continue at College. The 
Bishop became interested in his welfare, and 
intimated to Dr. Stinton, that he had no 
objection to take him immediately under his 
protection. This offer was of course joyfully 
luscepted, and after his College education 
fviM completed^ he found a home at [the 
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Bishop's. Dr. Barringloii, I believe, neVef 
wished him to follow the clerical profession, 
but rather to pursue the bent of his natural 
talents : he loved him with the afiection of 
u father, -and was deeply gtieved when polifi- 
tial opinions opened a schism which eventually 
put an end to their friendship. Dr. Stoddart, 
more perhaps from enthusiasm than conviction, 
had imbibed the principles of the French 
Revolutionists, and became one of the most 
Tiolent democrats of the day ; eren at the 
Bishop's table he had not the prudence to 
-conceal his sentiments, and though he for 
a long time shut his ears to the violent 
harangues of his protegee, he was at length 
compelled to tell him that if he persisted in 
giving utterance to such opinions, he must 
be under the necessity of withdrawing his 
patronage. At this time Mr. Stoddart was 
too far gone in democracy, to perceive that it 
Vas time to ask common sense the question 
•of expediency : he grew mo^e violent in his 
opinions — translated such Getman works as 
bore a reference to his favorite subject, and 
tit length became so great an advocate for 
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Hberty antl equality, that Dr. Barrington was 
compelled totally to give him up. After this 
Mr. Stoddart wrote the leading article for 
" The Times** newspaper, was a strong advo- 
cate for political reform, and had every mark 
and sign of the man of the people. On hi» 
accession to the Editorship of '^ The New 
Times, *^ however, his political opinions 
underwent a thorough reformation, and he 
became a monarchy man in the fullest sense) 
of the word. This change, I believe, con- 
tributed greatly to his interest, but it may bo 
a question, whether he might not have done 
better for himself, by listening to the advice 
of his first Uberal patron ? 

LORD BYRON. 

At the time Lord Byron was suitor to Misa 
Chaworth, he was at Matlock with that . lady 
and their Chancery gpiardian, Mr. White, 
accompanied by the two sisters of that gentle* 
man. Lord Byron gave at that period no 
indication of his future fame, but appeared 
jrather to have an antipathy to any thing in 
the flbape of a book, nay even a newflpaiier.^ 
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nvhich he declared was inot worth aily vat^yRf 
man's wastins^ his time in peruising. Thoag^ 
he was at that tin]« the very shadow of Miss 
Chaworth, he could not enter into, nor htir-' 
monize with that gaiety of heart by which 
she was distinguished. Dancing he detested, 
and a smile of disdain would sometimes cvirre 
his lip when he perceived invalids, on whose ' 
cheeks the hectic bloom of consumption was 
but as the herald of dissolution, mingling 
with the gay throng who {^ssed the Aight' 
tripping 

•< On the light fanUstic toe.** 

During the few days of the sojourn of the 
party at Matlock, the general impression was 
unfavorable to Lord Byfpn, who assumed 
a degree of hauteur and cold reserve towairds 
all the company at the New Bath, which they 
did not consider it necessary to submit to, 
while Miss Chaworth, on the contrary, was 
all afifability. 

It was during this tour that Mr. Musters, 
the favored lover of "i/Lisa Chaworth, pursue^ 
;th«m from plaoe to place, to the great annoy- 
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m&ce of Lord Eldon, who in virtue of the 
P9wer iarested in him as guardian of the lady's 
{terson and property, wrote to Mr. Musters 
to inform him that if he presumed to hold 
communication, or contract a marriage 
with Miss Chaworth, he would prosecute 
him to the utmost extent of the law. It 
should have been premised that Lord Byron 
\tp& the husband who was selected by 
authority to make her happy, but Miss Cha- 
worth had her own inclinations to gratify, and 
selected Mr. Musters in opposition to legal 
opinions. The letter written by Loid Eldon 
to Mr. Musters, fell into the hands of Miss 
Chaworth, who with the most decided intre- 
pidity replied to his Lordship, " you shall 
nev^r have the power to prosecute Mr. Mus- 
ters, my Lord ; I will wait untill I am of age, 
and then your power ceases^'' 

Lord Byron certainly gave evidences of 
affection towards Miss Chaworth, and when 
the arrival of Mr. Musters at Matlock was 
announced, his anxiety to quit was too \isible 
to pass unnoticed, and it was an invariable 
rule with the party not to remain a moment 
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longer than tbej were compelled to do in huf 
place, afler thej were assured of the arrival 
of Mr. Musters. To Miss Chaworth these 
proceedings were alike unpleasant and incoo- 
Tenient, as it prevented her from enjo3rin^ 
0uch society as she met with in their tour, 
and was a bar to her holding even a moment- 
ary tete a tete with the malt sf her choice. 
However, tlicre is no possibility of prevent- 
ing communication when a lady reaolvea Icr 
indulge her own ** dear delightful will,^ and 
•he contrived always to. leave a biHet behind 
her^ in the charge of some lady, to inform* 
him whither they had winged their flfgbt to 
elude his presence. 

Mr. Coutts was one day speaking of Miss 
Chaworth and her rival lovers, and alludii^ 
to the speculations of either party, remarked 
that he should not be surprized if she were 
to die and disappoint them both. On beings 
asked why he indulged such an opinioii^ he 
replied, " my reason is a feasible one. Sir 
Francis Burdett would, on the diemise of 
Miss Chaworth before she cQmes of agje^ 1^ 
entitled to a considerable share of.herpi:<^rty. 



Htld ti9 hfi %ad had several of the^e Ootf-s^^fMis 

-already, I am certain that if I Were plai^^d §n 

iier ska^tion I s&ould eitAy expect d«fttli to 

^096 my mlnoTity, ttiat be miglit erijoy the 

-^HMjceds of my g«ardift«'» ecoiiemy. . 

Perhaps wo man h«ts had more I'eason te 
Tomp^aiii of tlie cer^sorioasness of the world 
f^teen L&rd fJyroft, and perhaps itt) mtrti eter 
^G^tTT^ theto more ample means of induiptj^ 
'*tMs Jiropensity. But there nr^ unrtiy tiure- 
inembered acts of kindness which hare fbnrid 
no historian ; his Lordship was too liberal to 
mention them, and those on whbm he con- 
'^etttd bcndlts. too ^ud to ackn^wiedgt; the 
Ibvor. One I have th« po#^ to T^c^dfA, l^hb 
ifridow of aft officer, wlio hy a second tnnrriagft 
fiad forfeited fcer pension, yrni hy tlie d^ii^ 
at her second husband left i^ilhout any pi^ 
vision, and a young family wholly dependaht 
<m. 1i0¥ exeMTio^B for «u<ppoyt. R(»tttteftd to 
Extreme dlsft^ess, and driven iwrarly fo des- 
Iteration by the pressure of affliction; ^e 
lialted Bn Lord Byron, who then resided, if 
tmiifttke not, in the Albany, and shited her 
litutfti^. fie listened to h«r witli attention^ 
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.•nd without waiting to enquire whether .b^r 
, ttatement was correct or not, he imiiaediatelj 
{Nresented her with a draft for thirty pouncU- 
He then asked her for a reference, which he 
receired, and when he found from the gentle- 
man to whom he was referred that her case 
was a pitiahle one, he kindly placed a second 
donation in his hands, which he requested 
might he forwarded to her through him. 
without any notice heing taken frofOL whence 
it came. 

COLONBL DBNHAM. 

Colonel Dixon Denhau, whose intre- 
pidity was at once the fopndatioii of Us 
fortune and the c^use of his untimely end, 
gave early proof of that hold and fearless 
qpirit which so prominently distingaisho4 bis 
hriof career. 

The son of worthy and exemplary parenitay 
Colonel Denham had every reason tp }>p 
grateful for the blessings of Hearen, and they 
were as proud of the rising talents of. their 
son, who as a youth was remarkable for that 
4uickn^ of perception and strength oif 
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intellect wbioh marked his coarse througb 
life. When he was abont the age of fourteen 
he had not had the^ small pox : his father, a 
strictly religious man, had a great objection 
io vaccination and inoculation, which he con- 
ceived little better than anticipating the ^nll 
Of the Omnipotent, but the risque l)ixon ran 
of being infected with this pestilential scourge 
was a continual source of ilneasiness to his 
mother, though she did not oppote the wishes 
of her husband. 

One morning a lady, who was an old friend 
of the family, called on them, and in the 
course of conversation, mentioned that her 
children were confined with the small pux, 
but as it was of a very favorable kind they 
i^ere doing well, and likely to' be restored to 
convalescence even in a shoHer time than 
she had ventured to anticipate. During this 
oonversation Dixon was present, but made 
ttbt a single remark on the subject. The next 
morning he went to Deptford, where the lady 
resided, saw the children, shook bands and 
played with them, and in the evening re- 
turned home. He now' mentioned to bii 
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luother the TiBit he had made, and requested '■ 
her to gire him some medicine, for lie fel» 
satisfied that he had caught the iBfectioii. 
The result justified his suspicions — the disorder 
took a favorable turn, and his fine open 
countenanee was uninjured. 

His i^>pearance and manners were at that 
time so preposessing, that a gentleman or - 
acknowledged talents, who had several oppor^ ' 
tunities of seeing him during his calls on a 
lady who was visiting at Mr. Denham's, wa» 
struck with his abilities, and conceiving him 
to be a youth of great promise, he proposeA 
to take Mm under his own protection. Alter 
some consideration this proposition wa& agreocl 
to, affd Dixon accompanied Mr. W- i < to- 
his seat near Sali^ury, where he aQonbec^aBiQ 
immersed in Parliamentary and other a^suji;;^^ 
perhaps somewhat too triste for an ardenj(.an^ ..> 
aspiring mind. . Unfortunately, l^^QVAf; .7 
death soon deprived him of a patron jcmdep ' 
whose iHTOtection he would most .p«9))»Uj|if.a 
have obtained distinction without being- •X'* . 
posed to the *' perils of field and fioo4/' 

As an officer and a man. Colonel PesiMMll 
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waft exemplary. Had his life been spared, 
from his activity and enterprizisg spirit much 
valuable informatioa respecting the interior 
of Africa would have been obtained, but at 
an age when the exertion of his faculties 
promised the most brilliant results, he was 
prematurely destined to meet the fate of too 
many of his predecessors at that*' home of th« 
pestilence'^ Sierra Leone. 

LAST AND EARLY DAYS OF 
DE. WALCaX. 

It is a lamentable Hdt tkat tfome pevnonii^ 
even at ih« very close of eMktewife, p^reei^e 
not the necessity of making some atonfw«ii4 
for a long neglect of the duties of religion, 
and are even displeased af having the proba- 
bility ef life's speedy termination suggested 
to them by their dearest friends. Doctor 
Walcot was of this caste. Though 97ice a 
clei^man of the Established Cbairch, he had 
appftfently little sense of religiois and still 
less of the awfiil terrors of a Aiture state. For 
some time previovs to his decease he resided 
at Montgomery's Gardens, Sommer^s Town, 
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of whiehy in eonseqiieBce of' Dte: t^tent 

inproTements, not a vestige now reHBEtina, 

with the exception of the house* Hiseye- 

ilighl had entirely &iled him, thoogll faethad 

snbiiiittdd to an operation, which war iper- 

forined by Sir William Ad^mas, in the -tepe 

of saying one eye ; aa he remarked '*a r«sh- 

light was better than no light at all.'^ Iii^this 

situation he was compelled to haye ssainirse 

to the aid of others to read his letterg fa liim, 

and one of the daughters of the pectpB in 

whose house he lodged, generally pei^tmaied 

this friendly oiSce for him. ; 

During his last illness, when eonacieiMe, 

whose 

• • 
" •— — Toice sounds like a Prcmhet's word^'' 

might have been supposed to hare held i^me 
influence over the passions of a ma<i worn 
down by the weight of years, his fair secre- 
tary delivered into his hands a large 8<e^ed 
pacquet, which, she informed him, had been 
left with an injunction that It might instantly 
be delivered into his hands, by a gentleman in 
black; who lefl word that he would caiQ agtdn. 
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• ^* Open it, my dear/' said the Doct&r, ** and 
' let US hear what it is/' It proved <o be a long 

- . and closely>written exhortation to an amend- 
'.. •'incnt of life, and a preparation for futarity, 
. ^hieh some well meaning person had sent, to 

■ ' awaken the dormant reccdleotions of the sati- 
rist, and urge him to consider that his period 
of time was quickly approaching the verge of 
' eternity. The reader had not more than half 
' waded through this prolix epistle, when the 

- patience of Dr. Waloot, who liked not the 
teflections which had been thus called forth 
from their hiding^ptace, interrupted her in the 
ieak the had undertaken in compliance with 
his request, and exclaimed, with all Ae 
impetuosity of wrathful feeling, '* Bum it — 
bum it — I will not hear a word more — put il 
in the fire directly, and tell the fellow in black 

. if he comes here again, to go about his busi« 
ness. He may be the Devil, for aught I kno^^ 
and he shall not catch me so easily." 

Though in the earlier part of his life libe- 
rality was not a prominent trait in his charac- 
ter^ in his latter years suffering seemed to give 
an impulse to charitable feelings^ and he waa 



ready tagive hia mite to any one whom be 
was told stood in need of assistanoe. He was 
indeed, a singular character, one of those 
strange conapositioaa of wit and folly which 
serve rather to excite wonder than to command 
respect. 

In Cornwall he was dreaded, for the seve- 
rity of his satirical sqoihs had pressed sovelj 
on the heads of friends and foes. Many of 
these eiasioBS have never heea ia. print, 
though manuscript copies are not rare* A» a 
Speesmen ef his i^eclion sqwbs. tak« thelbl^- 
lowing verses &o« a ballad wfaich was:circi9h- 
lated industriofMsly at FoMf^y^ when Latd 
Shouldhsun was a candidate €&r< the represent 
tatioB^ of Chat immaculate bocoui^h . The^ tiieit 
^lieriff <tf the County was « v«ry ponspoos^ 
and said also to he a pursimonious man, anil 
Peter knowing hi» weak-«ide,«ttacked hiu'Sft 
once with severity and fpoecesa. 

*' Therels tbe Sheriff, the great lVfr.C--J, 

Whebtf pradence', let aohody moet tt, 

liafces bim saaff-aU the eam^sr 

Atfd pnjtaU theeoda ift bis pocket. 
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' Tfaesoa \vujnati» forchnri^, begg'dy ^ . 
Biji( naugh.t could tUe Leart of tliQ map turq;, 
Though too short for the parlour, he said> 
They would do special well fur the lancern. 

The Doctor wa* particularly fond of iuter-^ 
posiipg io election disputes* and wheo the re-* 
presentation of the Borough of Truro waa 
likely, to be contested, bjp a difference between 
the tnro patrons, I,iord Falmouth, and Sir Fran- 
cis. ^Basset, (now Lord De DanstanviU^) he 
went 4own from h^^u to aid aod assist in 
fom#nting party dissensions. To tlie Borough 
of Tf oro he bore an inveterate hatred ; by ik&; 
Corporation he had been prosecuted, and hea- 
rily fijied, for a libel on the wewbers of that 
august body^ and in consequence of the sen- 
tence passed on him for ihfi uncurbed exercise 
of his vein of pleasantry » he had been obliged 
tp beat a retreat from his native county. Hi*^ 
visit, therefore, was not a political proceed- 
ing, for he went with the laudable intention of 
endeavoring to set both parties together by 
the earSy and to pick \^ materials lor making 
each the luljject of ridic9le.. This taamaa 
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trbo was on th€ look out for every ffaing^ likely 
to serve his tarn, aod found it easy to olrtain 
the particulars of the conversations, expecta- 
tions, and, we may add, heart-burnings of 
the municipality, was not difficult. 

Both the patrons of the trough of Tmro, 
were anxious to insure the goodwill of the 
Corporation, and each, as the surest way of 
conciliating parties, invited them en masse, 
not to the '* feast of reason and the flo\r of 
soul,^' but to a sumptuous entertainment 
'A circumstance which took place at Sir Fran- 
cis Bassett's gave his genius fbll scope. Tile 
municipality had gone thither on the strength 
of the invitation, and as Tehiddy vras at too 
^eat a distance from Truro, for them \o re 
turn, with any comfort to themsefv^, after 
the enjoyment of an election dinner, the whoT^ 
party took their nightcaps in their pockets, iA 
the firm belief that the beds were already pre- 
pared and aired for their accommodation. 

The dinner which was served up at thi? 
tahle of Sir Francis on this important occasion, 
was truly " fit for an alderman,^' but ihough 
the pinery at Tehiddy waii perhaps the fiueit 
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in Uie county, not a glimpse of that deUcious 
fruit* was to be seen at dessert. Nor was tfce 
hostess Yisible. JLady Basset was a rery fine 
, lady» who had a decided ayersion to Borougb- 
mongers and Cornish boors, and therefbne 
dined ont to accommodate Sir Francis at 
home, or rather to spare hertelf the trouble 
, of being ciril to those she could not hold 
communion with consistently with her own 
> ideas of dignity. This was a sore mortification 
to the- electors of Truro, but they were on 
this occasion doomed to meet with another, 
which they had not the most distant anticipa- 
tion of. No invitation to remain there during 
the night was given, and after many a flas^ 
was emptied, and their heads as light as wine 
could make them, they were obliged to take a 
' parting glass and proceed in a body home- 
wards. The denoument was the next day 
given in detail to Dr. Walcot, who found in 
the occurrence a rare opportunity of trimming 
the corporation. 

Among the municipality wm Dr. Cardew« 
one of the principal magistrates of the 
county, and a celebrated schoolmaiter, under 
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whofte foitite moittff Ch« 00TMh'pits6itit6f 
mety note kave been x^la<»»l. TiH»ngff^^^>(ffy 
^olertT man, 'ht yfnm not enlirMy iiOiErlhti^i)^^ 
bat had an appetite for v^hq sttbstaAtial IbV^, 
«ad lik^ ^'creffttfvecowfofts'* a9ih!ibfe'to# his 
i8S8vealigtite^^'<;oIk«g«Ms« Td1oi^so«^^- 
ient an- dppoytcuut^r of pnyhig off Old ^S^^i^, 
Peter was'ttort inclined, and I Att siiDryy that 
my memory does not seifve xne wi^ '^^'^lAlit 
4a^ttd he compesed on the occasion, %fKf il^^ 
idepieting th^ aitonishnieDt of the pbity inHft 
who wei^e thtjs expelled from a festive 'botitd 
to seek repose wherOver they he»t *tni^ 
please, he mentions the confusion of &^. 
Cardew, who, in the exuberance of Ms wrath, 
ttiiBtakes ^»e necessary artiele of conretH^a^ 
^r another: 

.■ " ^nA poor Panoa Qardev« ^^h Ffig« nwrty crackific^ >.| 
Blew bis uose on his nightcap instead of his napkin|^'*f 

Howerer angry the mniiicipality might be 
at being thus turned into ridicule by an enemy 
Ihey had previously defeat<ed, they had no 

* The CorBishterm for t pocket haaJkerchief. 
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otber remMly tbsn '^ patience ufider Affliction'' 
to uneliorate their mortifications, and tkftt 
virtue the satirist put most sererely to the 
test. 

. The value of a vote for tiie Bosoogrh ef 
Truro, when the voters on either aide am 
equal, may be coiyectared from the following 
circumstance. The rival patrons whose 
exertions in favor of their respective candi*' 
dates had been incessant were completely 
posed by the knowledge tb»t of the thirteen 
members of the municipatity, aiai had declar- 
ed in favor of one party, and mil. for the 
Other. 

The absent member of the CorperattoB 
was Genend Mac Cormick, and a negotish> 
tion was about to be entered into between th« 
patrons to decide the dispnte in favor of onie 
party, with a promise that the tetiring candi*^ 
date shonid be returned for another Borough. 
At this crisis the regiment of General Mar 
Cormick landed from Jamaica, where tiieb 
period of duty had expired, and he, know* 
ing the importance whioh wonld be attached 
to his pftsenoe at Trmo, pff oc — ded direedy 
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tliither, and arrived ju^t in time to jg^y^e f(^ 
casting Tote, The hopes ^nd fears . o^ bjf^ 
parties, were roused by his arriiud, apdt iram, 
either side he received professions of; iri^^^t* 
ship and patronage. The General didi oa^,, 
thatachecque, by^soxpfi meaasor ot^^^jM^ 
its vay to his sideheard^-biit this stQt .^i^ 
exactly what he desired, he contrived ^o aet 
aside the claims of both the candidate apd 
got himself elected in their stead, 

Dr. WalcDt wM a man of . somewhi^ I«^ 
principles, and after receiving a ajevere re^pro^f 
for the vulgarity of his attachmtnts, li^ all fAr. 
ooce attempted to play Petrarch, and wTQte . 
tfonnets to Delia, whom he . described as a 
beautiftd widow; but as no person .eonldl'; 
ever lewn who this sybil was, she wa9 mpst -. 
probably nothing more than a creation of lija 
own imagination. 

Mrs. Billington, Madame Mara, andperaQiia« 
of their caste, formed the society in whiclkhe^^ 
delighted to unbend. They were not «o. ^ 
fastidious as the company with which 1^ 
yxide induced him to mix publicly, and witl^ 
them he. oould tal^e those liberties which .is; 
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]iigh6r society were not so' quietly tolerated, 
though he was not Tery particular as tO this 
rddetiess and roughness of his remarks, to 
those who did not happen exactly to tally 
With his ta£(te. 

' Wh-en Dr. Walcot first began to publisli' 
his satires they went off, as the booksellers 
said, very slowly, but after two or three 
had made their way in the world, Kearsley 
made him an offer for the next manuscript he 
had prepared for the press. This the Doctor 
thought proper to accept. "'Give me any' 
filing," he^xcl^med, "any thing you please: 
to think that my poor squibs should bring 
mbney is more than I can credit." The work 
thus published had a rapid circulation, and 
Kearsley made him a higher offer for another.^ 
***No, no," replied Pteter, ** I am in the' 
secret now as well as you are ;" and he very 
sh^ortly made terms which were quite as 
much in his own favx)r, as in that of the 
publislker. 

When he was in treaty with the booksellers' 
foi? the publication of a complete edition of 
hii^ ii^orks, the finesse with which he con** 

O 
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ducted thje negotiation was worthy of a dipio- 

• 

mfttist. It was winter, and the weather cold 
and foggy : the Doctor had a very had cough, 
and to increase it he was accustomed to uralk 
from his own residence to the place of meet- 
ing, and scarcely allowed himself to be seated 
before he asked for brandy, of which he 
partook so copiously that it appeared almost 
a certainty his period, of life would be bnt 
of a brief date, and with this conyiction they 
consented to allow him a very handsome 
annuity; for a man who had so yiolent a 
cough, and such a propensity to drink brandy, 
could not possibly claim it long. The bargain 
was struck, the proper securities given, and 
with the spring the Doctor's cough vanished, 
as with the possession of the securities did his 
propensity to swallow unmixed brandy. 

There was always a sort of self-congrato- 
lationinthe Doctor's countenance and manners, 
when he related the successful terminatiott 
of this treaty, and he always averred that 
every time he went to take his annuity^ he 
expected to hear the bell toll for those from 
whose pockets it proceeded, as he knew 
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mortification had taken place, in consequence 
of his living so many years longer than they 
had anticipated. 

A Mr, Daniel, of L3mie, in Dorsetshire, 
who was a yonng man of extraordinary cor - 
pulence, andremarkahle for his appetite, had 
an instinctive dread o^ coming in contact 
with Dr. Walcot, bnt as he formed a fine 
subject, as he expressed it, for his ** crumbs 
x)f wit,", he found it impossible to escape the 
lash of his satire, and he thus addressed 
him : — 

" Daniel, tViou fattest of all men, 
Hadst. tboa been in the Lions' den, 
Tbo' they had let thee diae and sap^ 
Thon sure had^t eat the Lions up." 

One of the liberal maxims of Dr. Walcot, 
'who was an able raconteur himself, and not 
very particular as to the veracity of the tales 
he related, as long as they produced mirth. 
Was, whenever a story is told which seems to 
exceed the bounds of probability, always 
to assure your auditors that you were yourself 
;in eye and ear witness to the fact. This he 
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generally practised bimself^ and therefore 
knew the value of such an assertion, tJiOBgh 
he was one of the last persons in the wo|rld 
to permit such an insult to be offered to his 
own understanding. 

He was sometimes very severe on wii^rs 
whose merits he envied, and particularly 
on the beautiful commencement of Addison's 
Cato. ** The dawn is overcast, &c," " Punch 
gives the idea,'' said the Doctor, '* in a^bappier, 
and much plainer manner, when he says, 
* a hazy morning, Master Noah.' " 

Dr. Walcot deserves the thanks of the. 
admirers of the fine arts, for introducing the 
talents of Opie to the public. He discovered 
bis genius by accident ; happening to take 
shelter from a shower of rain in a cottag^» h» 
found the walls sketched over in all directions 
with humble attempts in charcoal of a likeness 
of the mistress, who was the mother of Opie^ 
and one attempt, that of his parent sleeping,, 
excited his attention so much, that he desired 
to see the youth, and perhaps anticipating his 
future fame, took him at once under his 
protection, and taught him the rudiments ^f 
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the att. Ttie Doctor was himself a respect- 
able artist, and his pupil's progress certainly 
did honor to his instructions. 

RIGHT HON. SPENCER PERCIVAL. 

Mr. Percival was an exceedingly amiable 
and domestic man, and felt that the time he 
was compelled to deyote to the duties of his 
official situation, was a deprivation of many 
bout's of happiness, which he might otherwise 
have enjoyed in the society of his family. He 
was once complaining to a friend of this de- 
privation, and remarked, that were it not for 
the duty he owed his children, he would re- 
tire from public life altogether, and pass his 
days according to his own ideas of happiness. 
This was shortly before the melancholy catas- 
trophe took place, which deprived his children 
of an affectionate father. As a husband he 
was exemplary ; and when separated from his 
family, he never allowed a day to pass with- 
out communicating with them by letter : how- 
ever heavy his political engagements might be 
his family were foremost in his thoughts. 

The scene in tho House of Lords, when the 
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intelligence of his aasasaination was brought 
to the members (fire only were present) was 
painful. Lord Liverpool, alarmed and agi- 
tatedy was attacked with a violent hysterical 
affection ; and Lord Eldon, who first recovered 
the power of speech, enquired of the Bishop 
of Chichester, whether it would not be pro- 
dent to give orders for the doors to be locked^ 
*' If it is not too late ;" replied the Prelate; 
The consternation was so great, that their 
Lordships scarcely considered their own heads 
to be in safety, and as Mr. Percival, who hadso 
many amiable qualities to recommend him to 
the generosity even of an infuriated mob, had 
fallen a victim, they had not an idea but that 
they were also marked out for a similar 
fate. 

The bent of the human disposition is fre- 
quently discovered better by trifling circum- 
stances, than by affairs of greater consequence, 
and Mr. Percival in the characters of a hus- 
band and father, cannot be better delineated 
than in the subsequent proof of his attention, 
even to what he conceived might be the wishes 
of his wife. Between two and three o'clock 
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in the morning the resident curate of St. Giles, 
was called from his bed by Mr. Percival,^who 
after apologizing for disturbing him, requested 
that he would do him the favor to go with him 
to Lincoln's Inn Fields, for the purpose of 
baptizing a child which was newly born, and 
whose life was considered to be exceedingly 
precarious. The request was, of course, in- 
stantly acceded to, and the clergyman accom- 
panied him in ids carriage. Oa their way, 
Mr. Percival remarked,. that though he had 
no doubt himself as to the happiness of the iVi- 
fant, whether it died within or without the 
pale of the church, Mrs. Percival, perhaps, 
might not be so well satisfied ; and, therefore, 
for the purpose of preventing her from feeling 
any uneasiness respecting the future state of 
the child- be had taken the liberty of calling 
him up, that she might be assured the accus-- 
tomed ceremonies of the church had been 
complied with. There was a delicacy and 
feeling in this, which spoke volumes in favor 
of Mr. Percival. 
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Mr. RusHWORTHy a younger hnrtkmt '<d^ 
iiigldy respactoble fomtlsr, «fl8r fituahiiigi Im 
fiducatiotk at eottege, entwed aiomsay^vaml 
was with fak vegimest in the Isl^^f Wi^iC^ 
wheitt he hecasne rery intimate -with Mr* Jiilrir* 
wards Lord Holmes; who, one day, *ia' ib&^ 
rersation enquired why he did not' miik^ Ms 
fi>rtiuie hy BMnriage. Mr. Rasiiworth, wMo 
was a Tery handsome man, and ^gattstot tt^^ 
cxeeas, (so mncK so that he acting snhmitted 
to have a toodi extracted, that Miss TwMxtk^ 
who was suffering with the tooth^^aehe; ^aoid 
VOttld not suhmit to the operation^ until she 
Jad seen it performed on aaodier fMimefe, 
might haTO the demonstration she defired^) 
xepUedy that he had not as yet takiefrthat 
aubject into consideration ; and Mr^ HokMS, 
by way of exciting his atention morepai^teil- 
larly, advised him to ran away with tie 
daaghterof one of his neighbonr^ wbowAs 
very rich, and to whose property she was the 
' heiiiess^ Mr. Rnshworth promised to ghre the 



eenversation due consideratioiiy and as the 
idea had heen started by his friend, he did 
not see why he might not profit by the hint he 
]ib4 rsceired. 

The lady to whom he was thus urged to 

yvopose, was rick, handsome, and an otify 

«hild$ but -Mr. Holmes had also an ady 

dai«ghter, who was still lorelier, and heiress 

lo greater wealtii ; and Mr. Rnshworth' thought 

as he had determined to fbllow the advice c^ 

his friend, he mlight at the sase time MloW- 

the dictates oi his own inclination, and there*- 

•fore he toole the first opportunity of speaking^ 

to Hiss Holmes on the sulijeetc^loye. She 

heard him complacently, and consented to 

Mceire his> addresses, though Mr. Holmes had 

not the least snspicion that he was following 

Im- advice so closely. Li a short time, the 

youAg lady learned from her lover, tiie 

Sfib^me which had been suggested by her f8<- 

IkifWp and as he urged her to^pnt it in execu- 

tion^ she saw no harm in consenting to take a 

flip to Gretna with him, instead of allowing 

the lady her &ther had so kindly recom^ 

• mended to him as a traTelllng companion, to 
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fill up a seat in a pest-cbaise ; and every pre- 
liaiinary having been arranged , and their pas- 
sage to Southampton secretly secured, 'Miss 
Holmes feigned indisposition at the dinner- 
hour, and while the family were partaking of 
this meal, guided by her lover, she had 
reached the packet-boat, and was on her way 
.to Southampton. 

In the evening, as Miss Holmes did not 
make her appearance, hermotlier retired from 
the company to attend to the wants and wishes 
of her daughter, — ^but no daughter was to be 
found or heard of; and, in the first moment 
of alarm, she hastened to inform Mr. Holmes 
4>f her fears. He was a man of very strong 
sense, and, for tlie first time, suspecting the 
truth, he sent messengers in every direction 
to seek Mr. Rushworth^ The search was in 
vain : Mr. Holmes was satisfied what torn 
.matters had taken, and without a moment's 
delay took boat and followed them to South- 
ampton. 

Miss Holmes was not above seventeen, and 
.very girlish-looking of her age, though ex* 
ceedingly handsome. It was her custom to 
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lake a ride daily^ in company with the frienc^ 
And nmnerous visitors of the family ; and; on 
the morning of her elopement, she had, as 
usual, taken leave of her mother, with her 
general salutation of, ** Goodbye, I am going 
•to ride out with Rush, and the rest/' During 
this ride tiie arrangement was made, and 
Mr. Holmes now perceived that his advice bad 
not been thrown away on his young friend. 

The fugitives reached London without op- 
position, but owing to the obstinacy of Miss 
Holmes, who protested she would not stir a 
step further, until a regimental habit waa 
made for her, their progress was interrupted * 
by the arrival of her father, who had traced 
them closely from stage to stage, and ewevir 
tiually obtained, by the garrulity of his tailor, 
of whom the habit had been ordered by some 
unaccountable chance, a clue to their tem- 
porary retreat in the metropolis. 

The scene between Mr. Holmes and Rush- 
worth was not of that description which 
generally takes place at the first meeting of 
the opposite parties on similar occasions. 
Neither of the gentlemen could help smiling^ 
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shd- Ru^worth, iSr^t breaking silence, ^/f, 
" I have only followed your advice/* ^I 
acknowledge it/* replied Mr. Holmes, " hot 
hear me, Rnshworth, yon hare taken away 
my daughter, and mnat either retam* oii^ pro* 
ceed : the - decision rests with yourself. If 
yon persist in marrying her now, ncft one 
shilling Shan ever be yonrs or h€TS'-4f yew 
will tak^ bet back, and wait twelve tiKin^ 
longer, she' shall be your ttife with my free 
consent*' The latter proposition was SastsEnfly 
agreed to, and the party proceeded tog^tii^ 
to the Isle of Wight. 

From this time Mr. Holmes took the futnrb 
fortnne of his intended son-in-hiwin his own 
hands, for he promised at the moment Rush- 
worth agr^d to oblige him by rettrming with 
his daughter to her paternal home, that he ' 
would ' immediately place him in a situation, 
which would Justify his marriage with hh 
daughter in the eyes of the world. All that 
Rushworth wanted to render him a desirabhi 
connection for any family was fortune, and 
this objection Mr. Holmes took care instantly 
to remove. He caused him, in the first-instance, 
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t9 hQ returned «s the member ft^r N^vpfigrt^ 
liut as it was known that previoiisly. to his 
entering on a military life, he had heen in 
^eacon's orders, and f s ** the infectioiur 
haiid 9f a Bishop had passed over him/' as 
l^ome Tooke remarked of himself on a similar^ 
occasipn, his .return was petitioned against, 
and it was decided that it was an efEectual bar, 
to his i^ver taking his seat amcu^g the coUeetive. 
wisdoin of the nation. This^ though a pro^^ 
vpl^ng occurrence was of slight consequeoee, 
for Mr. Holmes was one of -the wealthii^t. 
inhabitants of the islimd. He did not wish . 
Mr.. Rush worth to continue his military 
cai^eer, and therefore his commiseion was, 
instantly given up, and he liyed almost- 
entirely with the femily of his future father- 
in-law, cotisidering time unusually tardy in 
his progress, till the appointed period arrived, 
for his marriage. 

Mr. Holmes kept his word, and established 
them in an elegant style at Freshwater. A' 
better, or more exemplary husband than Mr. 
Rushworth never existed, and though, as he 
acknowledged; h^ should not have presumed 
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to have indulged the most distant idea of 
proposing himself to Miss Holmes, had not 
the probability of snccess been forced upon 
him by her fifither's friendliness towards his 
neighbour, neither party had the slightest 
reason to regret the giving or taking bene- 
ficial advice, for Mr. Holmes had the felicity 
of knowing that his daughter was happy, and 
Rushworth a man that did honor to her 
choice. 

Probably it was fortunate for Mr. Rusb- 
worth that his progress towards Scotland was 
interrupted, for though Mr. Holmes bad re* 
commended his carrying off his neighbour's 
♦daughter, he might not have been so well 
pleased at finding his own child irrevocably 
placed beyond his power, without his con- 
•sent having previously been solicited and 
•obtained. 



CAIPTAIN CROKKR. 

Captain Croker of the 99th regiment, 
author of a volume of travels in Spain and 
l*ortugal, which countries he visited in con- s 
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sequence of the vessel in which he wa(i pro«. 
ceeding with his regiment to one of the West 
India Islands, being captured by. the French 
' and Spanish combined Fleets, was at one; 
period of his service ordered into Wales, on 
one of the most unpleasant duties in which it 
is possible for a military man to be engaged. 
The military Impress Act was at that time in 
full force, and .accompanied by a seijeant, 
and the usual recruiting train, he proceeded, 
to Wales on a mission painful to his feelings, 
obnoxious to the people, and quq which gave 
no promise of proving a pleasant expedition. 
As a soldier, however, he dared not disobey 
his orders, though he felt a repugnance to 
execute them, and he was stationed atLlandilo, / 
where, contrary to his. expectations, he was 
received by the magistracy with politeness; 
but they frankly told him they would noV 
render him any assistance^ though they 
were enjoined to do so by the higher powers^ 
They considered the proceeding unconsti- 
tutional and uncalled for : it was, in fact, a 
conscription, and, perhaps, a trial of how far 
the ministry might safely tempt the patience 
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of the poorer poition of fhe population of 
the country. 

Purarning a mild and judidous method of 
Mfilling the orders he had receired, he only 
oomf^elled the services of such young men, 
as, in the opinion both of himself and the 
magistrates, 'wouM rather be benefitted than 
injured by an exchange of situatian. The 
seijeantwho was continually on the look out 
for able-bodied men, to swell the list of his 
Mijesty's military retainers, came to Captain 
Croker one morning with the intelligence that 
there was a ^ne young man fit jfbr serrice at 
a cottage in the neighbourhood, and he con- 
ceived if he would speak to him himself, he 
might be induced to enrol his name among 
tke list of recruits, without the necessity of 
using coercion. On the strength of this infbr- 
mation the Captain accompanied the party. 
The door of a neat little cottage stood open, 
and within it a pretty young woman was plying 
her needle, while a very elderly female, who 
appeared to be the grandmother, was playing' 
with two beautiful children, the eldest of 
whom was not above four years old. The 



1 
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n^oment the inmates perceired that tlveif . 
habitation, was yisited by a party of military,- 
tl^ey threw themselves on their knees before 
the officer, and began crying and complaining 
bitterly in the Welch language, of which he 
did |iot understand a sentence, though he per-' 
fectly understood the cause of their lamenta- 
tig^s- and supplications. To take a yoiing 
m^Q away from his wife and family he would 
never have consented, and it was evident the- 
Serjeant Jiad been misinformed on the sulyect.' 
Perceiving that the men were going towards . , 
a bam at a little distance in which the young . 
man was thrashing, he called them back, and. 
leaving a trifling gift in the hands of one of . 
the children, withdrew his soldiers, rejoicing 
that his orders had given him a discretionary ». 
power, and that he was not compelled to 
inflict n^isery on a whole family. 

Lord Barrington was at that time Secretary . 
at War, and a nobleman of exceedingly 
liberal sentiments. To him he, therefore, sub- . 
mitted a stateipent of the evils attendant on 
this new system of military discipline, and 
gave it as Jiis opinion that the act itself was 
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more likely to injure the servicie tban to be 10 
the slightest degree beneficial to it, wlule at 
the same time he presented a memorial pray- 
ing, that, in bis own particular case, be m^b^ 
be allowed to return to the county of Com- 
wail, (from wbence be bad been ordered ob 
this sendee,) where be was well known, and 
bad passed a vast number of reoraita, as be 
was conrinced be could be of more use there 
in enlisting men with their own free-will, tban 
by using compulsion in Wales. As far a» his 
own request was concerned it was immediately 
attended to, and in a letter of Lord Barringtoa's; 
which I bare now before me, be wrote that he 
perfectly coincided in the sentiments expressed 
by Captain Groker, and he bad little donbC 
that a duty so repulsire to the feelings of aa 
officer would, in a short time, be dispensed 
with, and that he would not fail to repreaeal 
in the proper Quarter, the odium which a 
perseyerance in such a system must inevitably 
bring on the army. In a few months the 
measure was giren up altogether. 
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HADAME MARA. 

Madahb Mara bad a kaack of saying 
saucy things, and more tban policy- would 
warrant any public performer iu giving uttfVf^ 
ance to. But she was surrounded by thon^ wlu^ 
for the sake of enjoying her rocal talents, W9V9 
liberal minded enough to endure her impertt- 
Benee with patience. She was once as1psd;b|F 
a lady of rank, who had been her pupil, aii4 
whom she had chid ibr her refusing to sing 
before a large party, how she manage^ t^ 
«rince so little diffidence in appearing be^uw 
the public, even in a new opera. ** The casci 
ia simply this,'' replied Mara, '' I bear nothii|g» 
I see nothing, and consider the audience fit 
the King's Theatre as so many cabbage stalkft* 
Had I not that feeling, and did I dread th^ir 
Intellectual powers, I might, perhaps^ trembfe, 
and fear their criticism/' 

At the time Bochsa first presided at the 
Oratorios, Madame Mara revisited England, 
■and Miss Tree was announced, in the bills of 
the per£oniMiii€ey to sing ** Angels ever bright 
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and fair." and " I know tliat my Redeemer 
lireth*," compositions in the execution of whidi 
Madame Mara had been unriralled. In 
company with Mrs.Cosway, and another lady, 
ihe took her station in the stage box, and, 
After the performance was concluded, she was 
^ked by her friends, what opinion she had 
Ibmied of the TOcal powers of Miss Tree. 
Mara hesitated for a moment, and then only 
replied, " I have been told the young lady 
can dance a very pretty fandango.*' Had 
Madame Mara considered, for a moment, she 
ibight have been convinced that long experi- 
ence would probably have the same eflTect on 
the young vocalist as it had haH upon herself, 
and gradually bring her nearer to perfection. 
She was one of the first to complain of illibe- 
rality towards herself, though she was guilty 
of it towards others. 

Madame Mara had no mean opinion of her 
own abilities. The last time sfie gave a con- 
cert in England, contrary to the advice of 
her friends, she engaged the Opera-house, in 
the full expectation of having it completely 
crowded. She at this period acknowledged 
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kerself to be in ber 72iid year, and migbt 
bave believed that her powers were not so 
great as they had been. 

To her dismay, she perceived that the com- 
pany were very thinly scattered throughout the 
vast apartment, and had the mortification of 
bearing the polite remarks of the audience 
that she sung wretchedly. It was the more 
provoking as she had refused to accept an 
engagement for a certain number of nights^ 
for which £, 3,000 were proffered ; for after 
she bad once opened ber mouth, all anxiety 
for ber engagement was at an end. 

DR. ANDREWS, 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 

This amiable and benevolent man, who 

■ 

was truly '^ the Christian's pattern,'' had a 
gifeat dislike to the fastidious nicety which 
some few of bis wealthy parishioners dis- 
played, when applied to for their assistance 
in aid of private charity. ** I am sorry," he 
said, ** that my own means do not enable me 
to do that which my heart dictates: I bad 
rather be deceived in ten instances, than lose 
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the opportunity of making one heart glad, 
and the possession of wealth ought to stimu- 
late the feelings of charity/^ 

Dr. Andrews refused more than once to be 
raised to the episcopal bench, though no 
man, perhaps, would more highly hare 
honored the dignity which he declined. The 
late Bishop of Chichester, speaking of Dr- 
Andrews, said, " I never knew but one man 
who had the good sense to refuse a mitre f 
but since that time there has been another 
instance in the present Dean of York, who is 
brother-in-law to Mr. Peel. 

6EORGB COLEMAN, TITB TOUN6BR. 

When the "Broad Grins" of Mr. Coleman 
were first published, the late Bishop of Ro- 
chester (Dr. Horsley) was looking at them in 
the shop of a bookseller in Bond Street, 
where most of the bterer people of that period 
used to congregate. Dr. Gusset, who was 
alike celebrated for talent and epicurism, 
stood looking over the Prelate's shoulder, and 
with characteristic simplicity said, **• I wonder, 
my Lord, whether those * Broad Grins' wili 
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«ver satisfy tlie expenses of a tavern dinner/' 
** I doubt it/' replied the Bishop, who was 
himself always embarrassed, '* for genius, 
though pleasant to others, is, generally speak- 
ing, a' bitter enemy to the possessor/' This 
short conversation was repeated to Coleman, 
who observed, that *' the Bishop was a sensi- 
ble man, for he knew a Broad Grin was fre- 
quently indicative of emptiness, and both his 
Lordship and himself were empty enough in 
the pocket, though, he believed, each had 
the wit to laugh at it/' 

MR. JE]EININ6HAM. 

Jerninoham tiie Px)et, bad, like the m^jor 
part of his fratemsty, alifeniQie frequently 
darkened by stonns than illumined by sun- 
shine. At the dose of his life he was indebt- 
ed to the late Mr. Robson, of Bond Street, for 
the necessaries, as well as the comforts of 
existence, for in ipoverty he made ithe iktal 
discovery, that frienda grow shy, and cross to 
the other side, that they onay not be pained 
by the sight of a former companion under the 
pressure of adversity. Mr. Robson was not 
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a man likely to forget the slightest favor. ' On 
the melancholy event of the death of his 
second son, Mr. Jerningham wrote a rery 
beautiful monody, and this slight mark oi 
respect procured him a firm and generous 
friend, who, when the world deserted him in 
his necessities, acted the part of a brother, 
and poured balm into the wounds of tlie 
depressed and distressed poet. It must be 
acknowledged that the credulity of Jerning- 
ham was the cause of depriying him of many 
friends : promises which were never perfcnrmed 
led him on to his ruin : his ambition ^' over- 
leaped itself,^' and embarrassed and broken- 
hearted, had not Mr. Robson stepped forward 
to his rescue, he must either have been left to 
perish timelessly, or to have sought aid team. 
a source, which he would haye considered as 
tantamount to stamping his name with dis- 
grace. But from this last desperate resource 
he was fortunately saved, and the only friend 
circumstances had left him, not only rendered 
the las(^ days of his life comparatively coin- 
fortable, but paid him that respect after his 
decease, which marked his sense of his woitii 
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and talents, and proyed that a slight compli- 
ment to the memory of a beloved and lament- 
ed son, can nevw be fo^otten by a tender and 
' indulgent parent. 

■ 

LADY LEONORA ARMSTRONG. 

That the most accomplished and delicate 

female will not revolt at the duties of a wife^, 

Bor desert a husband she loves in difficulties 

or distress, was never more strikingly exem-* 

plified than : in the instance of Lady Leonora 

Armstrong; a daughter of the great Lord 

Bathurst. She had married Mr. Armstrongs 

who was at that time a subaltern in the 

Guards, against the consent of the families 

of both parties, and therefore from neither 

did they receive the slightest assistance, but 

were compelled to live as well as they could 

on the military income of Mr. Armstrongs 

Unable to bear the expence of residing in 

London, they took lodgings at Rochester, 

where Lady Leonora gave proof of the 

strength of her attachment, by performing all 

the domestic duties of their establishment, 

and even washing their articles of dress. To 
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4us wuj^ be added ftat sbe had to endue the 
aileat acorn of tke ^ood people of Rocheater, 
who not takinf^ it into tiieir heads that it 
was possible for a lady of birth and title to 
become as domestic as a plebeian wife, chari- 
tably befiered her to be of donbtiiil reputa- 
tion« and carefoUy aroided ccmtaminaticm by 
avotding her aodety. 

In this deserted sitaation, with no otker 
society than themselTca, they lired for some 
time» tiU Mr. Armstrong obtained, by aome 
good chance, psomotian to a company, which 
giving him the rank, of a Colonel, brooghl 
him to the recollection of lus fiunily, who now 
came forward, and attowed him an increase of 
income, a oondesoension which was followed 
by the Bsthiirst family, who presented Colonel 
Armstrong with her fortune, which though it 
4id not amount to more than five thousand 
pounds, had been withheld until it wasbeliered 
tbeir circumstances were sufficiently improved, 
to prevent the necessity of making use of it 
for present necessities. 

Shakespeare remarks "true loTers run into 
strange capers/' and Lady Leonora's affection 
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dBrtaifily placed her in situatioiui viiach she- 
hftd n^^er antieipttted. But she was happy 
in her marriage, and after the death of her 
husband, she renounced the world, except 
ocoaAfonally recemng and yisking her reU-^ 
tiMis, ibr she ooufessed that shice desfth had 
deprived her of his society, she had no desup» 
to mix with that promiscuously congregated 
I, called the fashionable world. 



I>R. MANNBBS SUTTON^ 
AKCHBISHOP aP CANTERBURY, 

When Dr. Sutton was ^shop of Norwich, 
a large and expensive fan^ily had involyed 
him in such difficulties, that his credit wa» 
totally knocked up, and on one occasion when 
k party had been invited, and part of the guests 
already assembled, it was doubtful whether 
the wax lights, and the other necessary et 
cttteras could be procured, and it was only 
through the good sense and excellent manage- 
ment of Mrs. Sutton, that the difficulty was, 
for the time, overcome. 

Every body knew that Dr. Sutton would in 
time fill the archiepiscopal See of €auterbury> 
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aadl Aat die positiYe promise of his Majesty 
Gcoffe tlieTliild, had been gtren to that 
cflect* aBdwkeathe See became vacant Jk. 
SslAoB was imnediatdy translated to it. 

TVoogh the amiahle qualities of Dr. Suttoa 
had wit hectt snlicient to gain the confidence 
«f the good people of Norwich, his gold had 
a wosiderud eSkct in opening their eyes, and 
whf a shortly after his instaliation he retnmed 
la Xomieh personaDy to discharge his debts, 
he was rvmved with sach demonsttations of 
res^sect that he might josdy hare been excused 
had he ejLpr^ssed a donht of their being the 
|pCffs«M» he had 90 lately left, when he pro- 
«tded la his new diocese. Gold may truly 
he «fead >> work wii)iiders, for when Dr. Sutton 
i^aia i^;::iied Norwich, it was in a kind of 
iriasstr^^ p:>t>cessioii — ^the horses were takoi 
l^^cx ^ CJtrTife^re — shoqts and congratulatimis 
4KS$«i^.>l hum ofi eTenr side, and the honest 
<^VuU;l:;^ P^V^^ began to wish he was again 
al ;V he^ iv th^ dior^ese, and to doubt 
wW;-v'r^isr\ 5J^^Ii BWfetwiUi another Pr&. 
Uv ^^>ox»-".Ii lv-.j;\e in so houorable and 
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Dr. Sutton was always a friend of the late 
King, who admired him hoth for his virtues 
and his abilities. When an attempt was 
made to obtain the See of Canterbury, on its 
becoming vacant, by some person in the minis- 
try, for a Divine whom they were desirous to 
oblige, his Majesty very coolly replied, " no, 
no — I have promised it to Sutton — and Sutton 
shall have it.'' 

ADVENTyRE OF AN ARTIST. 

Mr. Reinagle, the elder, whose pictures of 
animals and still life are well known to every 
lover of the fine arts, was once sent for by 
the famous Colonel Thornton to his country 
residence, /or the purpose of painting, as he 
expressed it, " a fine litter,'' which he re - 
quested him to attend to without delay. As 
Mr. Reinagle had no pressing avocations to 
compel him to remain in the metropolis, he 
accordingly proceeded to the Colonel's, who 
received him very courteously, and, with a 
sly wink, which apparently was perfectly 
comprehended by his friends. After Mr. 
Reinagle had partaken of some refreshment, he 
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told Ikim lie would take him at once to aee Ike 
animals he had sent for him to depict . Armed 
with his drawing utensils, Mr. Reinagle pro« 
eeeded in company with the Colonel, and his 
nude friends, to the stahles, where pointkig to 
a heap of straw in one of the stalls, he bade 
the artist advance and examine his subjects. 

Unsuspicious of his being made the mirft 
t>f the party, Mr. Reinagle went onwards, 
treading yery carefully lest he might ijEgure 
the whelps which he was about to transfer ia 
miniature into his sketch book, and tempt Ae 
anger of the mother, when, on a sudden, he 
found his legs seized, not by the teeth of a 
mastiff, but by a pair of human hands, though 
in his firight he at first belieyed he was in the 
fangs of a canine animal, but the loud bunt 
t)f laughter, with which his terror was greeted 
by the respectable Colonel Thornton and his 
friends, convinced lum, in an instant, that the 
whole was a preconcerted scheme to make 
him the laughing stock of the day. To add 
to his discomfiture, the party that had 
accompanied him had suddenly disappeared, 
itnd he found himself locked in the stable 
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with two wretched beings, of the female sex, 
who had been placed there till an opportunity 
should offer to send tfaem back to the metro* 
pfAia, as they were not of that high caste which 
could warrant their being introduced to the 
society of the ladies who were yisiting at hii 
house. After they had extracted a donation 
of some silver from the pocket of Mr. Rei- 
nagle, and the gentlemen considered they had 
tormented the artist sufficiently, he was Ire* 
leased, and shewn the animals which really 
were to be delineated. But the laugh wa9 
against him, for Mr. Reinagle was a worthy, 
steady family man, and a joke against such a 
character was the very thing to delight the 
risitors of Colonel Thornton. But though 
Mr. Reinagle plied his pencil as expeditiouidy 
as possible, he had not a very pleasant time 
daring his stay, for he was pestered with the 
female party by day, and treated as a quiz by 
the gentlemen atmght, because he was not 
sufficiently initiated in the w&tst habits of 
dissipation, to relish coarseness in one instance, 
nor deprarity in the other. 
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y, I V15 ca s^vasd Ttsfeerdaj."' '* Xes- 
tex^T,"^ Rtszard Ike Kn*« *"yeslevdaj, 
Tca ^^^Ls^i witi »e, did at tog, eb ?" "Yea, 
Siw. Vat S&3 I m oa gtard." **W^ 
«!!.• said t» MaVestr, •'kt sie bear ao 
xaor^ cccT^ii&ts of Toaa^ aiea BoaatiBg 
saard br dei»::tr. tLzttlrer bbt foQow Ibe 
booad^;. if so« I A*?l bave Ibeia leported, do 
3roa Kuiid ice, eb !"* **Bct if joor Majestj 
eoKmsBils ttKir atteadaisre xa toot coctese T' 
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True, true," returned the King, " I recol- 
lect — I recoUect-^I must report myself also- 
must I not, ek? Let me hear no more com- 
plaints of you, — good morning — good morn- 
ing." 

The King was, in this instance, somewhat 
like Frederitik the Great, of Prussia, who 
was informed that, during the time of the 
Carnival at Berlin, one of his officers \^ho wfls 
on duty at Pctzdam, was frequently in the 
habit of absenting himself from his station, to 
enjoy the gaieties of the masqiied balls at ihe 
theatre. As his inforAtation was particular as 
to Ihe costume of the officer in question, to 
convince himself, be went to the assembly in 
disguise, and dtscorering the intelligence to 
be correct, he went up to the officer and wiiis- 
pered in his ear, ^* I am told. Sir, in confidence, 
that you have left your post." " Then," re- 
plied the officer, " I am snre you would not 
be such a scoundrel as to betray me,*' 

LORD PRUDHOE. 

His Lordship, though somewhat eccentric 
in his habits, possesses a truly liberal mind, 

Q 
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tlie severest season of the year. Lord Prud- 
hoe agreed with her, that the Duke ought to 
do the same, and after he had partaken of the 
refreshment which had been provided for him^ 
as the storm had ceased, he put on his great 
coat, and prepared for his departure. During 
Ills stay he had taken great notice of the chil- 
dren, who, delighted with being kindly spo- 
ken to 'by a strange gentleman, clung round 
him for a parting kiss, which his Lordship 
cheerfully gave them, and took &e opportu- 
nity of slipping a half ttowa piece into the 
hand of each, unperceived by the mother, to 
whom he said, as he quitted the house, she 
would most probably hear from the Duke of 
Northumberland very shortly. 

This intimation, and <he money which the 
children tan to exhibit to their mother, %lled 
the poor woman with alarm ; she was certain 
it was the Duke himself to whom she had given 
shelter, and of whom she had ventured to 
speak so freely, and she expected to be turned 
out of her farm for her presumptuous loqua- 
city. The next day, however, her fears were 
relieved ; two loads of potatoes were tent her 
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Ac Ddke, aad ah^ leszned that it was 
Id Ike gmamtkj of Lord Pnidlioe elie was 
■idcbfeed Ibr a linwtina^ wUdi was to ber a 
Taiaakfegif^ aad that bis Lmialup :fiu- fimai 
bea^ 11^ aili il at ker fiankiieasy was pleased 
ftat itwasiahispowcr toinfannhis bcotlier 
&at oai of kis snji c ii i ii ty he miglit gladden 
Ike keazt of a widow. 

MAJOR LTMAK. 

Whks tkk officer was GoTernor of the 
ScO^ TslaiMhj ke was so greatly annoy ^ hj 
post&TQis firoB inqioitmiafte creditors, tkat he 
cane to the wise resofaitioB of nerer openisg 
aay letters tiiat bore the London post wiaifc, 
and this dedaion had neady been productiTe 
of unpleasaat ooB8eq[iienoes to himself for 
oos eommnnicatiQn remamed unnoticed apd 
eTen nnopened for a fortm^t, thougb it re- 
qnired his impiM*iliatf^ attfT>^i^>n, l ^f» bad 
allied to be removed to a better GrOTemment 
than that of Scilly; bis request had been 
attended to, and the letter in question con- 
tained his appointment to the Island of 
Guernsey. His consternation when be found 
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hf the date of th^ post-mark/ that it had 
remaitied tio long a time unanswered, was 
ejtoessive, and though he sent off an express 
with his reply, that he might get a few hours 
Statt of the mail, it arrived only in time to 
prevent his appointment from being can- 
celled. 

r 

REV. W. MATURIN. 

** If you will write Romances, Mr. Matu- 
rin/' said an Irish Prelate to the author of 
the Albigenses, " why will you persist in 
harrowing up the feelings by depicting scenes 
of horror ? " " My Lord,*' replied Maturin, 
who knew his Lordship's penchant for high> 
seasotied viands, " readers are like epicures ; 
-^if you set a plain joint before them they 
lose their appetite, but if a piquant dish 
pleases their palate they will finish it, though 
they are satiated even to repletion.' 



ff 



MR. TOWNSEND. 

The late Mr. Townsend, who filled the 
office of Windsor Herald, was obliged on 
some business copnected with his situation to 
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yisit the Court of Yieima, and there he had 
an audience of yonog Niq[»oleon, who though 
at that time a mere yooA, made many per- 
tinent mrnarkB on the EnglUh nation, bbA 
seemed perfectly mu fidt with regard to the 
ceremoniea of Court etiquette. On Mr. 
Townaend's remarking, that he ^pe«redto 
be perfectly conversant with the British his- 
tory, he repttedv '' I hare stndied it more 
attentiyely than I. probably should have done, 
had it not been so closely connected inOk my 
own fortunes.^' 

Lord Thurlow when he was struggling with 
the poetical epidemic wMch waa with difficolfy 
eradicated from his system, was accustomed 
to'send Mr. Townsend a copy of each ef hia 
publications fresh from the press, with a xe* 
quest, that he would peruse and gi^ee his 
candid opinion of them* '* If/^ said Hi;. 
Townsend, *' his Lordship had requested me 
to translate his poems into plain English, lia 
would not hare imposed a heayier task on me, 
for, in truth, I must confess, I have not been 
able to understand the little I haye read of his 
poetical productions/' 
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R4SV. MR. ASKEW. 

The late Mr. Aakew, wlio held a situation 
in the Britiait MuBettm, bad sach a peculiar 
thi^knesa'of voice, t^at it wai9 impoftuble for 
.a edogregatixni to cateh even a syUabte <tf ius 
diseoante, and they could Golf follow him 
through the prayera hy ealcuktiBif the time 
and attenditfg to hi9 geiHifle:d:on6v' He was 
assistant 6vtr«te to- Mr* Soiftligale, the then 
incnmbenH of St. Giles'-in-the -Fields, who 
had so great a respect for Brother Askew, as 
he was hxai^rfy oalled, that he would not 
listen to the eomplaiiitv of the parishioiieit's', of 
not bda^ able tah^ftr Mm, aad insiisted that 
tiiey must he sMkttfd with deafne^. thpo^ 
theinterastof Mr. Southgate, Brother Askew 
wa0 ]fttei0Bted to a snaM benefice in- Kext^, 
aiMl for the irst Sunday of two he ha^a ftiU 
coogregcrtionr bu<t they being e^i^Uy Aisfh- 
d iouar with the goed people el the pavish m 
whieh<li#flilill held hi» assistant curacy, afie? 
the' novelty of thi» thing had pas; el by, 
deemed it useless- to go toteh'^veh to look af 
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oaMaaotker, and -it was veiy tiddoDi fiiat 
mom than five or six persons^ mcludiiig'iiiiD- 
flelf and the elerk, attended' 4he pef fom Mmce 
€f the servioe. •• .. . » 

Once indisposition prevented his atMidH^ to 
the xegnlar duty of his benefice, and he sent 
mother clsigy man down to officiate fbr^iim, 
who when he perceived so small a congrega- 
tion, thought it was scarcely worth his vrhile to 
read the Service: however, he went thMmgh 
It, andthe people went home satisfied* The 
next Sunday Mr. Askew, h^ng conTaleseeDt 
resumed his duties, and to his astonishmeot 
found the church fiUed. After the dtvty wu 
finished, ^ he expressed his pleasvre at un- 
expectedly meeting so large a congregatioa, 
and his hopes that they would in future be 
mpre attentive to their church than they had 
hitherto been, since he had been their pastor. 
One of the group, with more truth than 
delicacy, replied, the reason the church wai 
so well filled on this occasion is, that we 
expected to have heard the clergyman who 
officiated on the preceding sabbath,, for we 
could hear him; though we cannot hear you. 
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• t.<-Foirtiiiiatel3r Mr^ Askew was of a Teiy ^ereoe 

( temptr^ and thoQi^lL this aoknoWledgmeat 

^ 'I wttt rtiry mortifyii^, lie oaly said, ' - well^ well, 

God gave me my voice, and I canaot alter it 

" , (to piease you**' 

On the dea& ef Mr. Southgate, though ;Mr. 
Askew was coittiMied in his situation of aasist- 
. ant ciurate, the new Rector confined his duties 
■: to the performance of the funeral rites,, for as 
he reinarked, thoagh Mr. Askew was a very 
estimahle man, he was certainly hctter calcu- 
lated to pray over the dead than to preach to 
the living.* 

Mr. Southgate was himself a man who 
. resembled the Samaritan in the Scriptures. 



* A late incnmbent of a metropolitaa liviogf wfaoss 
voice was feeble as the chirp of a grasshopper in the im- 
mense edifice in which he preached, was in habits of 
intimacy with a widow lady whose sou was totally blind, 
and on his way to the charch, one sabbath evening, he called 
for the purpose of escortkig them to chnreb in his carriage. 
The youth was alone in the parlour, and Dr. H** enqoired 
whether he intended to attend the evening serVice. He 
had but lately come from the country, and though he had 
been several times at church had never met the Doctor in 
private, and to the astonishment of the latter, he replied^ 
** No, I noderstand the <AA lady intends to preach, and it 
is impossible to hear." "Who," interrupted the Doctor, 
aghast with astonishment at finding himself designated as 
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tame and Ids aicome were devoted to die 
serrioe of tki& neoeseitoiUy and in the pasiBk 
whkh was under bis pastoral care^ iketB wsa 
no ladi of objects to int^est tbe benevolenee 
of his heart. lie eventaallj met his deaidi 
•in the cause of charity, for on an occ^aicm 
when he had a sum of money to disftribvife to 
the poor, the pressure of the crowd upon Um 
was so great that he received iroiii the 
crushing so seyere an injury, as to bring* on^a 
serious illness, which confined him to his bed, 
from which he nerer rose again. 

LORD RBDBSDALB. 

When Lord Redesdale and Lord Eldon 
were the leading metnbers in the Court of 
Chancery, there was some little jealousj- ex- 
isting between the two legal stars, who both 
having the same point in view, were not likely 
to be gratified by popular opinion inclining 



one of the fair sex; "I shall preach myself, Sir, and if 
you do not like to hear ' the old lady/ remain at hom«." It 
was some time before the diaagreement thus innocenUy 
brought aboat >va8 made op. But the Doctor told the 
ttory himself. 
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either to one side or tli6 ofther. But tiiere waa 
.alwa^v ^ liberality of se&tiMeBt witlkboth par- 
tiea; and it was prinetpally owing to &e re* 
commendtttion of Lord Eldon, ttiat Lord R.. 
(then Mr. Mitlord) received the appointment 
of a Welch Judge. No man was, perhaps, 
better qualified to fill such a situation, for the- 
law was a& familiar to him as the alphabet, and 
his scrupulous conscientiousiiess gave an assu^ 
ranee of justice being at aU times impartially 
administered by him, though the kindness of 
his heart might induce him to ameliorate its. 
rigours, whenever he was allowed a discre- 
tionary pqwer. When he was appointed Lord 
Chancellor of .Ireland, he received the con- 
gratulations of Lord Eldon, who expressed a 
doubt whether he would find the Irish prac- 
^ce congenial to his accustomed habits. '^ I 
most take things as I find them,'' replied Jjord. 
Redesdale, ^* had I been a doubter ^ I might 
have remained briefless at the Chancery bar,, 
but neither you nor I, at one period of our 
lives, expected our present legal dignities, and 
might have been justified in doubting the pro- 
bability of our advancement/' 
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P«rbapgBotwd men erer possessed itMve 
iegal lore tlian Lords Redesdale and ElflM, 
maA both obtained their exalted rank n^het-hf 
the power of their own talents,- than tiup^ugli 
adventitious eircixmstanees. ' 



LADY MACQUARB.IB. 

' When General Macqnarrie was GrOTemor 
of New South Wales, his lady expressed ft 
desire to see one of tJie native princesses, and 
one of the dependants or aspirants of the Co- 
lonial Court, took upon himself to prbctoe 
her this gratification, though he did not teB 
her Ladyship that the lady in questibn was 
not even half civilised ; and it was at the time 
her Ladyship was entertaining a large parfjr 
of both sexes, that the arrii^l of tbe^' ex- 
pected visitant was notified to her, and she 
was told, 'at the same time, that the ^est am! 
her train were on the lawn opposite thewii- 
dowB of the room, in which the company were 
assembled. Her Ladyship, b^ing the!n bijt'k 
new importation herself, hastened to the whi- 
dow, followed by her guests, who t6vM Hik 
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.leuitraitt iheit mirth, when they saw tvrenty or 
^danCy sable-coloured ladies, who scorned the 
jQoato^i&entofboddice, or the graced flow 
Df.4xa|>Qry.9 squatting in groups on the lawn. 
I^ady Macquarrie was confused ; but wish- 
ing, at least, to make them decent, she im- 
mediately sent to the great personage a crim- 
son cloth mantle, bordered with gold lace, 
which (me of the domestics threw oyer^her 
shoulders. Having admired the mantle and 
herself for a moment, she grinned her thanks, 
and taking one end between her teeth, she be* 
ga« deJjiberately to tear the garment into long 
sft^ps^ which she divided am/oug her atten* 
dfWts,, while the coUar and cape remained as 
an ornament to her own person, as did also 
one solitary strip of the gold binding,, which 
seemed particularly to excite the adnuration 
ojCthe wearer, as it dangled round her erery 
Ifi^ she moved. . After having thus divided 
hejr .exqeiUenoy's present among the attendant 
nymphs, who wore the decoration as grace** 
^l)y as their mistress, they commenced dan* 
cingi, and it was with some difficulty Lady 
Macq/oarrie got rid of her unwelcome visitors^ 
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though they haA eome to pay thetr respects 
almost by offldal eomfnand. 

it would not be doing justice to Lady Mae^ 
quarrie, if I^ere to dose this anecdote -wiOt* 
out stating, tiuit, fdthongh she had reason to 
be offended vtth the olQIcioiisiiess of fbe per- 
son, who, in his xeal to oblige bis saperion, 
had caused ntfaer an aukward scene, sfaetook 
the blame entirely on herself. 

VANITY. 

The late Marquis of A—- had an insupe- 
rable objection to have his age even hinted at, 
and even in the peerage, ** that fatal register 
of the progress %f years,'' as the beautiful 
Duchess of Deyonshire termed it, the date of 
his birth was omitted. Owing to the brertum- 
ing of his carriage, tiie Marquis had, in one of 
the latter years of his life, the misfortune to 
break both his legs, and "die fractures were 
skilfully reduced, before Dr. Pemberton could 
arrive from London, by an able surgeon who 
resided in the vicinity of the Prfory. Every 
satisfaction was given by the practitioner, and 
the Marquis considered him not only a rery 
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deyer, but also a very sensible man, till, in re- 
ply toaquestion propounded to him, reiBpecting 
the probability of some slight degree of lame-* 
nesB remaining after the cure was perfected, 
he remarked, '^ that at his Lordship's time of 
lifet it was scarcely to be expected he could 
escape without a limp.'' This was a most un» 
fortunate slip of the tongue. When Dr. Pem* 
berton paid his accustcMued daily yisit, he was 
requested to recommend another surgeon, and 
a draft for a handsome sum was remitted to 
the offender, with an intimation that the Mar- 
quis was not any longer in need of his ser« 
Tices. 

Astonished at his dismissal, and aware that 
his Lerdship could not do without surgical 
attendance, he waited on Dr. Pemberton to 
enquire the cause of his being so abruptly 
f uperseded. The Doctor knew not, nor had 
he ventured to enquire of the Alarquis, but he 
knew there must havfi been some <^ence given^ 
and now, in his turn, he requested to be in- 
formed of what nature it had been ; but no 
satisfactory explanation could be given. At 
length the probable lameness of the Marquif 




not to 



ne HoMnnUe IGas Wad^pole, wiMen an 
■auiaB, cHiicd TaBity- aod pride of iMtth 
to so ridiniloai mm extent, that wkem her me- 
dical atteadaBl aemt her a box of piOs, ad> 
dRSMd to '^ ifias Walpole,'' she sent fhem 
hack expRsalj tohATO the addres ritered^ by 
fbe intediiieathm of the magic ablweTiatioB 
''Hon.''; for. At remaiked, as there were 
persons offdefaeian birth -who, nnlcHrtonalely, 
bore tiie same patronymic, she might stand 9. 
chance of being poisoned, oidess sh^ was v^ry 
particular, by some boxions mixture that had 
been compounded for the coarse stomach of 
some vulgar person. 
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How -much more good sense ^as displayed 
by the late Queen Charlotte, who in illness 
dispensed with thq unmeani&g ceremonies of 
royalty* . In one of her last acconehments 
she was very much . annoyed by the nurse 
keeping her waiting for such things as she 
requested, by waiting to curtsey, and salute 
her with, ** y«s, please your Majesty.'' ** Do 
not torment me with ' your Majesty,' " said 
the Queen, '^ I am only a woman here, and 
treat me like one, while you stand there * your 
Majesty'-ing me, my n^uth is j)arched with 
thirst." 

• . ... * 

THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The late Duke of Northnmbeirland was 
very partial, to his tenantry, who were always 
well received by him at Alnwick. An old 
farmer, ia particular, whose conversation 
afforded him amusement, was always on those 
occasions requested to take a glass with his 
Grace, who once, good humouredly, applied 
to him for a toast. " A toast!'.' exclaimed 
the farmer, with surprize, but after some 
little hesitation, he collected his faculties, 

R 
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wMch bad been so unexpectedly called into 
action, and said, " Well, VU gie* ye a toast — 
bere's, our ain Betty/' . '' Wbo T said ifae 
Duke, wifh a stare of astonisbntent, ** Wbo 
is ' onr ain Betty?' '' " Wby, the Dncbeas, 
to be sure," replied tbe fiuvier. ^' I cannot 
drink, your toast, just at tiiis moment,'' said 
Ids Grace ; «nd, ringing the bell, be sont a 
aerrant wifli a message requesting tbe attend- 
ance of the Duchess, wbo immediately oom- 
plied with tbe wishes of lier Lord, and was 
informed of ibe cause of the request^ and 
netnally be and tbe faxokeat drank to ** our ain 
Betty," in tbe presence of b«r Grace, wbo 
oourteoosly thanked tbe tenant for the honor 
he bad done ber« 

At another time, be was entertaining aix or 
seven of bis tenants, whose bats bad become 
somewhat the worse fOr wear, and were, per- 
haps, almost in the last stage of decay. To 
have presented them wifh new ones would 
have been an insult, and the Duke, who was 
' determined to make their beads more respect- 
able, hit upon the following expedient to 
acconpliab the point he bad in riew. He 



Vaised an Argdment on ike eoHntf oi A streMi 
t)f water, eitlteir in the grotmds or Ihe lieigi^ 
*)H>\irlK)od of the Castle, and pnrpoMfly insist- 
<ed that it ^Wed in a cotttra:r3r dffectioti to 
'tlittt in wMcii it really did i*-~the farmers took 
th& other sid^, ^imd the Dnke proffered this 
h^ of a hew hat to each, that he wnif htmai^lf 
correct. ' The bet was pressed so closely thilt 
^ie farmers found Itimpossiiile to decMne -It, 
'^aikd thongh Aey were satisfied in '^eir enm 
ititudsttcatHSiey were in the right, and that 
^'^ fNike had taken tbe wrong side of tiie 
'^fiei^titMi, they 'ttenkbled at tiie idea, •tnctt, 
tfaleafned as they wt^re, they might he uriis- 
laken. According to a sttpnlatioH made by 
the Duke, the snrreyor of the estate was to 
^e-the referee, and he was scut for to decide 
"thedisj^te. Wilhont hesitation, he gave his 
-cpinimi agaiflst the Buke, and ^e latter 
ifisisCed, instandy, on the iorfeit«re be had 
"ineitrced'heifig made good; No ohjectien 
cenid '«f eomrse be made, and ike Dnke 
presented his tenants wtth their new bats* 
•^cecttipanied with the request that they would 
•wear tliem whener^ they etme to the Castle, 
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of Oe snpeiionty of ^w 
jpdgmoil Offer thai of their luidkard. 

IhnipK the war ranii^ by ^ Fxvnoh 
levolelkn the Bvke raised and doihfid^ 
corps of YolnnfeesBy of wlpcfa l^dfd.Persy' 
(the pseaent Ihike) was ColeiMl. Ue ftrst 
or second time they were called Qi^ Ott a MA 
da^, the weather was exceedini^y iin&T0i»14»^ 
and officen and men were soaked to 'tiiD 
akin, with the drizaUo^ rain which ftH 
thtoughont the dMy, neyertheless their m^ 
tary oTolntions wene not saspended«. Mndt 
they shinniahed with each mother as giJiaa^y 
as thongh they had been contending with an: 
enemy. One parfy, headed by Iiord Pen^^ 
who$e diess was less decorated than evien.the 
adbaltemofficeiyi of his oojEpa, had. to anahie 
their way orer the hedge of an endoane 
which a^ioaned a «mall , cottage^ and .LMd 
Percy in his anxiety to keep the lead« aaiised 
his footii^ and fell at hia length in a pndiHe^ 
nearly large enongh to come under i^ deno^ 
minatioii of a pool, from which • he aonldjnol 
extricate himself until he was Qp¥er»d wi4h 
a coating of mud ^ to relieye himaelf of whi^ 



b« r^aired to the cottage, to' request thtf 
assistanceof the good wife in placing him fiw 
acsituation^io face his men without inimrring 
the risk of exisitiiig the mirth of hie corps hj- 
hi8i>6Bpatteted appearance. 
' -To his' request the womatf readily assented ; 
ahid^ f^rom'Hie fairness* of his dress, mistak* 
hi^ lifim for one of tho privates, she gave* 
▼ent, in no very gentle or elegant tehns, to 
her indignation against Lord Percy, for 
or4eiing the men ont on so unfavorable a day; 
fbf a gallant display of their military accou- 
trementi* Her husband and her son, she told: 
him, were among the incipient heroes df the 
Nordtnmbrian reg^ent, and they were not 
Uhely to come home in a much better pbght 
^lattthe gentleman; whom, daring her vitnpe- 
rstieas, she was scraping down with a knife, 
and -uneeremonioiiBly desiring him to Inm* 
from side to side, that she might more easily 
aoeomplish the task which had thus been 
forced upon her. Lord Percy very calmly 
heard all her reproaches of himself, whom 
she termed a fDol, and only endeavoured to 
soothe her by stating, that he was sure his 
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■ot wffiB^jTy tf be knevr it,. 
Imt licr anger was aet 
rkcm lie took Ms leaTe 
r tte aerviee iHneh sbe liad 
At UM hSm not Id come 
■s 1^ BpieyiBii^ Hie knu to 
Iflrt PtciL^t ^ ehoiiU meet wifli ^ 
ftIL Wm Ifl wlabip ma sa aeoner 
Aba «• dam^rtv wlia ked been 
itiliijiilmaaa^DiBiag ayartawut Ha aoaw 
l a H i a iiu B , oaaa to ker nkvflier aad- 
if Aa kaevr to aiioaB riba bad 
taOi^l wtAtOAher wk%inM cotoiii it 
I«d Faicy Kiaiwir The woombi ^waa 
inliiliil Willi aiHiwiriiineiit, forto^be 
Dttbe ar Karibndbadand ite waa in^btod 
ftrttiec0ttigeite lived in, and tba iacQiiie 
iNHbaad enjoyed. Ibia smb bad htStB. 
tiha amice cTtta Bake, awl iHieB b» 



<' Foaskt for Kias Geoiga at LexingfoDy 
AMiyorof 
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4;ha^ ^etr tofal xujun, and was s^sfiipd in her 
i^wit B)iDd,.tliat tii^ wQu}d be turned out ,qf 
^eir i^reseut hiibily^tjiyn with di^gface, and 
wi^ut lifitt weaBs of aupport, be compjeU/etd 
tq pa#8 the closiug pcariod of eipftrace. iu a 
S(^^od4j4 ^ft^UUI^penti 

In this qpiiigion she wronged the libexa^^ 
qf Lofsd Percj^ T^ho yrt^^ mMe mipded to 
])ge4 the angry ft^fyreHgi o i y ei of an writable 
fe^in^, a^ who, o«, Ids retut^ ^ A^W^^ 
Ci^,reliite4 the VJQuBxpec^ a4^cenl3»e i^ith 
great humour to hi9 lamU^r «n4 the assemble^ 
giV^sts* On the fol^wiiy morning the appei^r*- 
ance of his l4or4flhip's Tultt at the pottage 
with a ivresffit of two gniipeo^ to^ hie fiOrd- 
ship, 9oeompa«ied by ^ message ej^pi^esaipg 
his ^9a1ui for t^f sevi^icefi:! relieved he;c of 
ber fearS} and 0^bi^p9 served a« 9, wholesome 
admonition to her ta confine her ofuuiona res^ 
pectiug those to whom she was indebted for 
the comforts of life to her own bosom for the 
fiiture. 

It is pleasf^t to be able to record instances 
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6t ar fttnily so exalted as tfaatof (ft« P<§tc^. 
lit a ibrmer anecdote of liord ]^dboe>'I liip^ 
spoken of liis kindness of lieaif, Imt^Iomllted 
to mention another proof of Ms dietasee-'io 
■refke^ '*tlie slightest embarmsitoeiifl, wiyiti 
cannot be inserted* in a fitter plaxie Ihaft tlii«ffe 
t]ie estimable *(j[ti&Ifti^ c^ bis ikiher bM. 
brother are recorded. Lord Pmdhoe 'fHks 
once at Alnwick market, where bis atte&tton 
'was attracted liy tiie kmeirtfttioni^ of a cindk- 
frjruian who bad come Hiitiier for thd pui^poie 
of pnrcbasiing a pig, and be fbnnd ittnfpos- 
sible to procure one tinder a price 'wMeb 
exceeded by three sbfllSiigs all the inottey^ke 
possessed in iho worM. To erery person who 
irAB wining to listen to his stor;^ he reputed 
St, and Lord Prtidhoe happened to- be J^at 
behind him when he tras telling hit tbric« Md 
tale to a butcher, who, aware of faiic tMrtt- 
ship's humour, and nnderstandlng the |;i«tii% 
of liis eye, drew flie poor iban oxH idtiymn 
elaborate detail of his trooMet. After liis 
Lordship had obtained all the! partioaittn^f 
the poor fellow's distress, he entered into oob- 
versatiion with him himself, and remarked 
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DA he seamed so good a jodgs of a pprker, 
ttet he would- get bim to purchase one for 
'him, and giying the man a sorerdgn for that 
'purposoy he enquired whether it would he 
snffieient. The man assured him it would 
he more than was requisite, and leaving him 
to execute the commission, his Lordsh^ 
strolled through the market. After the 
lapse of an hour, Lord Prudhoe again sought 
the countryman, and enquired whether he 
had purchased tihepig? It- was shewn him, 
and he remarked that it was a very fine one ; 
the price was fifteen shillings, and with the 
other fire, his Lordahip desired him to pur- 
ehaie a quantity of potatoes to feed it with,. 
and wait with it in the market until he came 
back, again. Night came ^n^and the country- 
many who did not know Lord Prudhoe*, 
"ttough his ignorance was the jest of the 
market people, was still lingering in the same 
spot with the porker and the potatoes, expres- 
sing his wishes that the gentleman would 
return and take his pig, as he should be late 
home. The botcher, who had been aware of 
his Lordship's intentions, advised him,, as he 
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waiiqn^lied to m tiun em^gency, tadrii^e tbe 
«BMiiilti»linomi cottage, but tiie ibonest lei- 
low indigiuiBJtly declared ke would not be 
g»il^ of so MMidaXotts a breacb of coufidencOy 
though be was rei>eatedly awured. that tbe 
gentlemmi would uerer come back to claim- 
it Atlen^, the name and quality of the 
atranger was told bim, and grateDulto Psoyi- 
deuce for placisg him i^ tbe w9^ of .]i«^ 
Prudhoe'a bfiueToleiice^ be ibllpwed tb0 ad- 
vice of the good- people of Alnwick, aad tfjf^ 
the road boviesRards with bis iM^expaetq^jF 
acquired property* 

Thb lale Alderman H..G. Combe wae dnoe 
applied to by a young man to ^ a ^acnat 
aitwation in hia establiahmoat. Alter enqi|irui|r 
bis name, and from wh^mi^ bo oam^ the J^- 
derman disooTer^ thai hi was more nn^y 
selatsd to bim^ than be wa^ desirous olbmng 
jmypemon, who served ban in asub<^diiiate 
capacity, and believing Ibati tbe d#gveea of 
afiimty ought to preteut a lising man from 
degrading hia kindred, be lold bim, tb»t be 



ilot think bis Imry would fit lamiy hmt a» 
a'Awmlteiiertothe yo«tii for <bo djsappsint- 
neiit^ ke presented hiin ^mrth a guinea, to re- 
pay fainv for tbr tndie iK* badwatled. in. eeekia^ 
fbr the eitttalien. 

KARL OP ST« VINCENT. 

' The Eatl of 8t. Vincent was a man of very 
anatere manners, and-partiealaily so when on 
boar^ his »lup. He- was one day waikmg tike 
qnarter-^deck, in company with some of hifr 
officers, when one of the midshipmen whom 
they passed, made a. bow, wbich the EarP 
emisidered. to be too slight an acknowledge- 
ment from a subaltern to an Admiral. 
'^ Lower, Sii^ lower 1 *' «Lclaimed: las Lord - 
•kip, looking sternly at the youth, who was 
in tlie first year of Ids service^ and wbo in 
•beditnoe to his coamornds, made an attempt 
to palliale the anger of the Admiral, by ma* 
king a rery respectable genuflexion. ** Lower 
Sir, lower!" again reiterated the Earl; and, 
in Us endeavours to make a salutation almost 
as low as the monarch of tbe Celestial Empire 
wovld eacpeot firom a anaadariD, he lost his 
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fiMy capnaed on Ihe deck^ 
Ike niiiii»wift dW i cui l y sof pMned m Imgfc/- 
K«t not a nnude of the . Admind's iuse wmtf 
dklart ie d y md wha die dMConcei t ed youth 
agwB ibiiiid hm eiprilibiiani, lie 8«id, ^'-I- 
woM. adme jod, Sir, as aoon as you go 
Oft ahoie, to ^ply to isone person who is 
rinMf of lwrhii^yoa.how to tpafce 4 p8^fe»: 
WnrlojoBr < oM i Mad iog officer, and ttil'4h«> 
tiaie leani ham to keqpt vpoa yMr 



t» 



Ifaw RoMos, of Bond Street, tras at 
tine penoaded to lake a partner ia his 
DOS, who advaaced a handsome sam of noneyf 
OB the aiElklea hefai^ ugmeA. The ipuOtth 
wete incie as cd to a degree whioh had net- 
beea antieipaied, and it was supposed ttalF 
Mr« RohooQ, wlien tte first ^piarler'aaeooaitB 
were madeapv woald bo higfhly^ giatified at 
the T— p"**^ nAich had been g;iTen' to 
tiftdew Bnt the contiary was the 
dcctofcd that he did not iMm t mm soEh-gvea* 
profits eonU ha oblahied fiddy, srt dinoWvd 
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the partnenfaiptotlteBtirpmeof every person, 
wlio thought he iQr ooee in his life had H>ilt 
his senses. 

MILITARY TACTICS. 

MAiOR Ltmak, whom I have noticed in a 
preceding anecdote, as b^ug. Gevemor of the 
SoiUy Islands, had frequently great difficulty 
in eluding the vigilance of the humbler re* 
tainers of tm attorney, but, somehow, hegei* 
ner^lly contrived to obtain an intimation of 
their intended favors, before they could get 
frcHn Penzance to St. Mary's. On these occa- 
sions . the .QcnEemment .House was always 
gnssded with •especiqd care by the ceatinela» 
andtevery stranger ot suspioiotts^looldng per^ 
senage was preveutsd from approaching too 
msair tiba residence of the Major, by the pre.- 
seated firelocka of the soldiers. Many attempts 
to. touch the shoulder of the Major had bees' 
madfl without success ; the inhabitants of the 
island were all influenoed by the mostfeieadly 
feelings towards him, and almost as soon as ' 
the boat in whieh tiiey had voyaged from Penr 
2«noe. taSdJly, had xeaohed the shCMW^the 
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Gorernment House became a kind of cltad^^ 
' wbere none' but known friendis were adrnittetf. 
Two attstigerSf supporting the characters iff 
a gentleman trarelling for pleasure and his 
▼alety however, arrived unexpectedly at St: 
Mary*s, and took up their atjode at the prin- 
cipal inn, where their nmnners and floW df 
cash made them welcome inmates. The gfftt^ 
Heman contented himself, for some days; with 
walking about St. Mary's, and ticking a ftip 
to St. A^es and the other island, and ist hiki 
peregrindtions he et)ntrived to make aii 
'acquaintance with a young dergyman theti 
'resident thiere, lo whom he gave asfflfHafr 
^representation of himself and 'his Views to 
'whidi report had already circtfkted. There 
^Sras nothing in hSs appeatance ^r mannarsHi 
•excite suspicion, and he one day expressed 
a wish to be introduced at the CFoveramefrt 
House, for the society on the island appeared 
to-be so pleasant, that if he Was a8surc^d ttf 
f>eing admitted, he felt inclined to pass a 
'winter at St. Mary's. The clergyman agrised 
to mention his name to Major Lymair, and 
-^request him to appoint a time for teceirtiiig 
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the stranger, and they parted for that tiaie 
mutually satisfied with each other. The 
Major saw no objection, and being at the 
time ratherindisposed, he uppointed thei^ow- 
ing Tuesday, leaving an interval of three days 
lor the recovery of his own health, before 
the interview was to take place. In the mean 
time, one of the firm friends of the Major 
liad heard some whispers derogatory to the 
dignity of the travelling genlienutt, and kMft 
so time in intimating the intelligenoe both to 
the Major and the inn-keeper, conseqiieiitly 
both were on the qui vive to learn some^iing 
more than had been already explained, and 
the quick ears of a chambermaid, who over- 
heard part of a ceiifidential oonversatton 
between the genHeman and his valet, discover- 
ed that they had come to St. Mary's on the 
often tried speculation of taking the person 
of the Major into their keeping, for the 
pleasure if not for the benefit of one of his 
creditors, for no less a sum than six hundred 
and odd pounds. Thisintelligence was carried 
without delay to Mrs. Edwards, the Major's 
^iend, who hastened to inform him of the 
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dan^erotifl ntUBtioa in which he stood, for 
the next day was that on which he was to be 
xeeeived at the GoTeramcnt Bouse. Armed 
at allpoiatSy the Migor decided that he should, 
nevertheless, be introduced, and a brother 
4^ficer agreed to personate the Goremor ott 
the occasion, who betook himself to the 
•reddence of a Mend, imtil he should be 
assured the '* plagpne-o'-life-men,^ as he w&tf 
^ont to eall them, should hare taken their 
departure from the island. 

The clergyman found a plausible excuse 
•for not introducing the strange gentleman, 
^ho, however^ had the modesty to {^resent 
himself, and was admitted to the presence of 
Ahe Governor's double, who received him 
very courteously, and assured him he should 
^ways be happy to attend to the comf(Mrts 4»f 
a friend, during the time he held his office. 
All the officers of the little garrison, and the 
iriends of the Major were present, who bensg 
aware of the joke, were curious to be witnessas 
•of the man*s mortification. 

At length he requested to speak with the 
inreaumed M^jor in private, who bowed, and 



'Immediately granted tbe iikteiTieFy vhea,- ae 
iiadJ^eaii.a&tioi]iat«dy tket^tcsg^gef iof^f^ed 
hwikoi thd-ntfixuce oiim.hi^meaB; biit prer 
sniped te collide find teoniUfyy and* |atppo#e4r 
a0-Mn«£lidwards i^^known to be very MreaJUiy, 
«|l»e should be ajtplied to ui tbki emergeacy ip 
boiepsie hia jsnurety. The propogi^oa waa 
agreed tOj and they iiradked at once to the 
lEmdeoce of Mrs. ildwards, who having been 
apprized • of ^be'scfieiney aad ;tbe..,yisit, w^ 
prepared^ to receive them,., bsicked by th^ 
-cterfymanftod several of thejMajor^s friei»is. 
Aecotdiagto a preconQerted.^plan9 when they 
•entefed she . addressed tiie shadow, of .th^ 
Governor by name, .^d enquired how he hai). 
left the M^jor. The " pUgae-o'-life man,'' 
atajrediinrt^t one .and then at the ^er, and 
4hen began to conceive that they were inclined 
-to play. him some trick: however, he said, 
" you are Migor Lyman." " Who told you I 
waaM^jor L> sMUir fellow ?'' returned the oJO&cer 
haughtily; and before he could answer the 
interrogatory, he was assailed on all sides with 
•reproaehes for having dared to intrude, himself 
into the society of .gentlemen: even the 

8 
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dMsynan dMIiMl Ike i^d«ld Kiel' Itaii^ 

Hue langlied at A» ifetto^^^ ^iM{»fliBrtMnt^ 
wliod&Ted not ran tie risk of ine aatofew i ti iiy 

1!h6 ffSxCt to wllOlBB ^ fcftd 1^6611 itifeNldMSMd 

instefld of Ite Ml^or, and 1^ and ^s tftlraid- 
ant WBT6 gtad to- 69cap# ffcfttt St* Mutty^ UMA 
aafd^ty, fi>r ^ #]iele ptOfMaaemi of tiA isteM 
wftro tn ansa aig'iliiMi ^bon^ and netthn M 
Hie inn, or at any eoftago in Hie MamA^ eooM 
ftey oblftin either proyfaaOn or shelter; i&t 
tUtQcr Lyman waa too iteoch Moted hf tfi 
cSassfd Of the inhabitants, Ibr any of tiiofeats 
take part with bis enemies. 

THS KIKG.OF NAPLES. 

The Calabrian Bandit, AngeUdellhieay 
the terror of the Neapolitan territory, 
the King of Naples trembled at bis naaiey fot 
be only waged war agabist persons of priBeeiy 
rank, and very freqnently deprired the W«tf- 
politan Treasnry of its snppfies by mteTeeiN^ 
ing the officers, who, protected byasttptij^ 
guard, were conyeytng (be gol| whieb iMd 
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^ King «£ N^Fto(B» to d^tr^ faa i^r^nl^ «Qi^ 
faifliA ffUBolv of mattmiBiin £Mr hiBseM -miA 

off Ihe iiinKtEi€lpio« of ^Y^y «oiUii«r m Uf 
Idjoflftj^S <j|iOs»adoiiA» to vuilio q»» fat hmr 
tOf, Stmiigp M it qi^; «pp4»rt tbo iCiif 
obeyod his. cbmmandSy a»d tho mHittiiKf i flf 
m9» forwMdod lo » pow ill Aii» vious^s, 
«ikMi ijB«ol' 4el I>«c» ]Midl imiiM ««^ 9« ^ 
ipotviieteah^ w«B^ toko ''kfttiOcoiM 
to/' 

Tbc l«to NDr. Bendmmn W«6t vM onboard 
Lord NoUow'* tUp, ivMb tii|g ONtto ridpfova 
P0ffHiffT>li of Ni^ileo, «Ad luB 4mUy> ot tbe 
limf tboy took vofugo ttoreisu A Mtf lu4 
lokeafjbeo obortly liefore iotlio vory pl^^ iu 
jvlHoh th« TOMol woB tlion tiding; «Qd> one 
oftonyioo, as the King mw 0itti«g at t)io ^vin- 
dow of the cabin, a body which had escaped 
from the woights by which it had beon sunk, 
started tip inastaadipg posture exactly before 
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the cabin window^ and so dose to it as to make 
aj^pear as though <li6 cfoi^se had come thither 
to hold a conversation with the monarch, who, 
report said, had not dealt Mrly .wi|h him. 
The King in an instant recognized the patilid 
and mangled' features of a former friend, and 
coiiid not be.pei!suaded that he had not bujtst 
the boundaries ef his unhallowed g^^ye for 
the purpose of waaming him that hia^ays were 
numbered. - • , 

About thia time one of the roydl children, 
which had been for some time in a daiigeioos 
fltate, died, and tiie King remarked) both to 
Lady Hamilton and Mr. West, that he* waa 
certain from the time his eyes resteil on the 
decaying body of his former friend, sbi^e eVil 
'was impending 'over faim. Thia«raperstitiouB 
idea was strengthened hy circum^neea, .«|id 
as it would have boeu a broaoh oi etiqtuette to 
'hay^ reasoned with Him on its absurdity, be 
^waS'left to indulge in the mystical Tisio»8:Cff 
•his. drerstlrained fancy without restraint* 
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MR. PITT. 

Mr. Pitt liad/ perhaps, more firm friends 
than any other minister could ever boast of, 
b'nt he would sometimes refuse favors to those 
who were always ready to support his mea- 
sures. The Marquis of Abercom applied 
to him to grant the dignity of an Earl's daugh- 
ter to his cousin; Miss CecH Hamilton, whicb 
the premier decidedly refused,' as being a 
request which he dared not venture to prefer 
to the King, and one ' whicji might probably 
lead to many other applications jof a similar 
description,* as he was aware there were many ^ 
others of ; the- ndbility Mrho^ were desirous of 
ennobling some- plebeian nfember of.theur 
family. '' Am I^to understand that you de- 
cline obliging me, Sip?'' said the Marquis. 
** I have done so, my Lord.'' The Marquis 
felt offended, and as he took leave of the 
premier, said, '* then. Sir, I sh^ll ask the 
favor of your master." Mr. Pitt bowed, and 
they parted. The King was applied to, and 
trhe boon was granted. After the patent of 
uobility was made out, the Marquis again 
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saw Mr. Pitt, and remarked, that his Majestj 
W9S not ^uite so ftstidiottS as his minister. 
*« I ooi^;ratiJate yon, my Iiord, on yonr 
MQcess/' replied Mr> Pitt, " thongh I could 
«ot aid yon myself, for an act which is courtesy 
in a^mcttacehy wonld be pr(»M>nnced folly in 
aministw/' 

THE lATI^ 
D17€HESS OF OLOUCESTER. 

TtLis lady, when Conntess of WaldegmTe, 
ifasinformeAlqr we of tier attendants, that a 
Itomale had been contqiually at her residence, 
exptessing a desire io see her, if but for a 
moment, that she might be satisfied,whether she 
^as as beautiful as report said she was. Her 
lodydiiip laughed at the idea, but felt assured 
that it was merely a pretence to obtain some 
favor, and though she despised the manner 
of the application, she condescended to 
oblige her. The next time the woman called, 
bv the desire of the Countess, she was shewn 
into a large apartment, and her ladysb^ 
perambulated the room backwards and for- 
wards three or four times; as she was about 
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to i^iGffiy the wataaca began U explain her 
mottiyes for beiiy ao desirous to see l^er« and 
|ireased lier daiios to the benevolence of the 
CSoont^iSy on the grounds of hemg distantly 
related to her. '' Ton haye not proceeded in 
a manner to indnoe me to listen to you/' 8ai4 
the Coimtep^ ** I hare made an exhibition of 
myself to satasfy yonr cuiosity^ and instead 
of my giving you money, yon ought to pay 
me for shewing myself off like some wonder- 
ful woman of a tn^nXimg earvrin/^ 

LORD DE TABLSY. 

Sin foHM LEiCBSTEn, who w^ aAenrarde 
created Baron Pe Xabley, was second to no 
man in the Qntish dominions in his {mtronage 
of the fine arts. He was xmce closely psessed 
byapictwe dealer to parchase a painting by 
Moreland, and to «ahapce the value of the 
picture he descanted with the eloquence of an 
amateur artist or the taste and fediJD^ which 
had been diipl^sed in the conqpositica^ of a 
pig'Styey and its inhabitaols, and pointed out 
a partionlar place in the ^Uery in Hill Street, 
where this gem might be diic»layed to pecnliar 
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adtvniage. It was unfortimftte for the'dealitfr 
Ibat die Baronet recollected that ike spot thus 
selected waa doae to a x>ortrait of his wife, 
and tarnhig to the importiinate proprietor, be 
said, '^My^good Sir, allowiag Moreland all 
the merit you have awarded him, what-woold 
the world say to my ioiUy or Lady Leiceter 
to my /eeft>^^'Were I to place her tete-a*tete 
wiA a piggery.^ 



f> > 



MR. THBLLUSON. 

Mb. Thblluson, tiie father of the first 
Lord Rendlesham, and foahder of tlie fDrtoms 
of' that family, though he was known to be 
possessed of three millions of ^perty, wbs 
totally devoid of 'Ubeiality. Hishoizsewas 
the chaimei through which, duriagr^ tbe 
perilous period of "the French^ RevoliMlm, 
-tile noblesse^ sent' their money and Tahiables 
to England, which rery many of the number 
were never destined to' visit for the purpose of 

reclaimiBg. ' Mr. B- , a Swiss gentlemaD, 

who superintended the foreign department of 
his banking-house, was one day dosetted 
with 'Mr, Thelluson in a private room, when- 
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an emigrant nobleman ' wa% announced: he^ 
immediately rose to leave the room» btit Mti 
Thelliison desired him to remain, and it was 
evident he had no desireto be left tete-«-tete 
with the nobleinan, who was. compelled to 
enter into a detail of the cause of his visit' 
in the presence of a third person. The emi- 
grant was in distress, and'^conceiving from the 
cn'cum&itance of several members of iiis family 
having deposited the wealth they^ had beei» 
able to secure from the general plondep, which* 
formed a prominent feature in the anarchy of 
the period, in his hands, and> their being. re<i* 
moved 'from the prolmbility of ever being 
likely to-'demand it, that he had some claims 
on Ifo. Theliuson's liberality, he ventured to ' 
request an advance of five pounds to meet his- 
{M^esent necessities. Mr; Thelluso& heard* 
him most ' certainly, but decidedly declined 
obliging him»- and the disappointed noblemai^^ 
retired with feeliti|;fir'which it would be impo8-> 
sable to desmbe. Mr. B— ^ followed. him^ 
to the door, under the pretence of paying liiin< 
the attention due .to his rank, a <»vility> 
which Mr. Thelluson did not deem it necesrr 



•itrf lopniwprMlioe, aiid»«fthe bowed, him 
oo^ hi$ took tbfii of^portHBPUiy of plaeisjg; i^, 
gpune^mlHb bfipd . Tbe teon 8too4 ii^ %9 
crfei of ^ noblepum, who pc^fsip^ his iu^i4» 
gmteliijily aaicl* *' Iffoa i^|nu^, yo)^ and. tM- 

3>B. CAL1.<?0TT. 

Dr. Galcott wm applkd to by a SHuical 
oonpoaer to try Uko effisot of ikotte conc^ted 
piooes which ho vao deswoiui of bru^fii^ 
beifore the j^blicy and a day was af^poiBjM 
ftrfiKieheanaiL The yoimg wwniciaii byquglit 
fais. mamiaeripls at ibe ApfKWiled hour, .aBfl 
Ifee Dootot having gllaneed. bia eye iOv«r the. 
foiioa, roBiark«d that they wom ^eiy dearljr 
tneoMribedt and fNroo^eded 4o trythwoft^Ot 
anUke inotnuaoat. It was a auUry July d^, 
dnd fte windows wore opembiUit was evident 
betee tiie Doeler had playied ^ver ism^ bac» 
thttt he was oppaesaed either .by the weather 
or his owD fee]»gs« The imsacal aspisailt 
was on the tiptoe of expectalioii, aad ae^rer 
coneeiving that tiie Doctor -eould diahko bis 
mdodiiesy be TORtfiied to enquire vhetheir Jbe 
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ftbttglt tbrai effieelive. '^ BffeeXive^ fiir^^ 
repHed ]>r. Ciilleotf/ wttUdng iomrdi Ute^ 
window, friom whence Ite threw ^e maimseripte 
Ivtb ^he garde n **no, €iey am fteperiflc.'^ 
" What ^IfJeratiofi do they retail^, Btoctor?*^ 
'* They want erery tiring, Sir^ Hiey wmt air,^ 
imd, perhaps^ tiiey ase aiore likely to get iit 
in die garden, than f^dm yottr labours/* 

OeUCATS BINTS. 

BvRfKG the finrt Lord Sendleiiaiii's USb^ 
time hit seat in Strflblk was frectneatly honecw 
ed with the compemy of persons of tiM aioatr. 
eatalted rank, who> if they did sot emtertaia: 
theh%he8t respect fbrthe host, had at least tok 
attachment to &e exceUeUt ehaer of his Loiii* 
diip's table. A rery digntflcd persbnage liadt 
heen staying there f&t some weeks, and is the^ 
<^itiion of Lady Rendlesham, had not treated, 
her with Ihatoonrteey which Iriis^k die had 
a right to expect. When he took leave, hofw^ 
ever, he thanked her Ladyship for the bind«^ 
Bess he had experienced. She cnrtsied, and 
mildly replied, that she considered hevselT 
only $iB a landlady : Rendlesham fionse was 
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a^dcfiilytedly tKe best inn on tiie road, witH < 
tiie advan^ge of faaidog no bill to pay. 

, General Gftrth receiTed as Mxcate a faint 
from a l&dy in the neigkbonrhood of Windsor, 
who had .some very fine myrtles, which had 
attract the admiration of > some of the mem^ 
bevaof the^Royal Family^ who had ohaeire^ 
them in their drives. He one morning called . 
on the lady just to mention the eircamstance, 
and to hint that if she would present them. to 
& oerlaii) personage they would probably \be 
*weU reeciyed, " You think so, €reneral/'. she 
replied, '' and I dare say. you ar^ right. I 
assure you every person has my free leave to 
admire my plants, 4>f which I amjnyself very 
l^oud, bit I really cannot see the* utility of 
giving away my .property to those who do nat 
want it. ^ However, I wilt be generoua for 
onpe, take those slips baek with you, and if 
tiie gardener at Windsor is attentive to their 
growth, they will, in time,. be as fine plants as 
the parent stems from which they have been . 
cut." 



1 



* .^Hints are sometimeB • not over- delicate, 
especially when coming from trol^f'ptebmii^ 
persons. The late MarqUis of Salishiiry, who 
was the great person at Aldfooronigh/ was 
accus^dnted to he genendly of amotmng as 
sfaiihbily . attised, ' of perhaps more so, than 
the humhlest tradesmaii of that sienle bathing 
place, and was remarkable for weaa^^^eottote 
stockings, which bad been darned wifh'^the 
most 9cnip^loiis uttentiaici to ecoiiomy. -- M% 
•was one morning engaged in waitilig the issne 
of a sixpenny raffle ' at JDencher'S'' library, in 
company wifii Lady Durrant and sereral of 
the. prirHeged class, when btsiatmdresilnnex- 
peotedly made her appearamce at the Hbrsry, 
and twitching the Marquis by the sleeVe i0f 
iiis coat, informed him that he had-pttt'^n'H 
pair of hose which had not' been meiided/and 
>€oncluded by observing in the diaiectpeculfar 
"to the oonnty, " My Lord, yon ma'nt wede 
these stockings any more, if yon dothey'il 
4)e wholly spoiled, take 'em off, and the 
^mauther shall mend ^em»" 

According to established etiquette, when 
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«« bf Hoyattj^ jfca|.4be duty of tke fldipfl 
MkigWif hoB W i iy to iBiya«rt it aiay W «■- 



HuHiine. Mii.P ,of PordttidPlaBe; 

a WM didbii and jaweto of waAm ipteoiii 
liMit <he ftme 0f ^cni r ff wA w d lie 

^ bar laie mBJentf Qfomm OkaiOom^ 
who gtacioMfy Bitiaiaited her i n te B tioa of 
iMmoriOf het wilhaviat for <ho fuxfoan^ 

yeviOBil daeovaAioiu. The iullMdtd ii«aBr 
WM dnfy apprMudefd, and at tht oppoiiitod^ 
tiBi^ theQoetii and har.cort^^ «mnidm 
FMtiand Plaee, ivhoie aercnl of tho i^ut* 
uetttt yraaentcd Ihe afppeovaneoiof anoilgit* 
tnadt cloftes wavehooae, whila Ih^ ooatar 
tahlev diqdayod the noit elegBsxt vfitdmai 
-Mf^uirit' A drcas, afsameated with wKprnik 
^mhroidary, ertled forth the nuM/k f«i4ttiQa|i 
mdmiratloii of the Queen, and liai; P ■* »"■ ■ , 
Af cowse oomplied witfi 4be aodentoodb fer* 
tdaMties of praying her li^jesty'a aceeptancoiof 
the drese, &c. hut as it happened to%e one which 
«he h0Helf priied 'vQry logUy, aho vonlotcd to 
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add a^nmdUioii, at jMA t^ kdy ui walling 
appeuied aonevltat diq^oased^ Imt of Ms 
cloud l[f9.>P*-— took BO •atfec» and tnaiplr 
leqiMeited, tiiat as, ator a cartaiB Innei^ kar 
Ifi^esty's urardroba beeaaietW pevqaanta ilf 
8oaie person in her ^atabUafamaitt, tUa dmai 
miglit beMsarred, and retarned to lienelf. 
The tennis were agreed to» and the oanditknifl 
wtere^franohially fulfilled. 

It ii weQ known that Maria Thefeaa of 
AwMa^ was so exceedingly jeaWoa of her 
consort, the Emperor Fraacis, that her a$ao- 
tioa became troubkaome bo& to him and to 
harsdf.^ She had repeatedly insisted that he 
dioold aev^r qnit the palace without ialmif 
inf her <^ the i^redse place of his destinatiaii« 
One eveaangy however, ha absented himnetf 
withoat leave, but his motions were so closely 
watched by one of her Imperial Majesty's 
spies, that he had seatoely reached the house 
of his friend beft>re it was surronnded by 
guards. The £mperor was itritated, for sneh 
a pablic exposure of his consert's waalvefis 
was unnecessary. H^. however, commanded 
the attendance of the captain of the guard. 
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and said, ^' tell her Majesty, Sir, that whl^ne 
-'her husband is there can be no danger of treason, 
^and if she pleaies to assume the garb of the 
'male sex, she. may cobviiifie herself. that she 
' has no reason to indulge, suspicions of her 

husband^s fideMty.^ • « ' i 

DOUBTFUL COMPilMfiNtS. 

/Jf J, B H is remarkable ^ for the 

peculiar twitching of his no^rilsy-'^which he 

exercises most palpably at th^ c6uiineiScenient 

of a speech, or when considering what qu^tion 

he is to 'put to a witness in a court of justice. 

^He had been somewhat severe in.*his cross- 

examination of a medicftl gentleman on Atrial 

t)f some interest, and was evidently not «Eitis> 

fied with the amsw^rs he elicited from'faim'; 

when the witness left the box,' the Counsel on 

the opposite side rema&ed that he bad posed 

'Mr. B - i n, or his nose would not have 

laboured so greatly. " Believe me, Mr.'Ser^ 

jeant,'^ returned the gentleman, ''it is only 

% nervous spasm, caused by the action of irutit 

'^:«on the chicanery of law.^ 



>f 
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A Scotch geotleman shortly afler Lady 
Charlotte Bilry had pQl>lished her noyels of 
** Flhrtatioii/' and '* A Marriage in High 
liftf,^ remarked^ that she was certainly a very 
sensible tVtiman, for she had proved to the 
world that Marriage was the only remedy for 
the sin of Flirtation. 



THC PUGHESS D£ BERRi; 

DuRmo the reign of Louis XVIIT, the 
Dnehess De Bern wad supplied "by hiin with' 
the means of indulging that liberality of dis- 
position which she is universally acknowledged 
to posseto; Among tiie many pensioners on 
her private list were a nnmber of English, 
who always found especial t&vdr with her, 
and to whoni, "she said, she was only dis- 
charging a portion of the debt due by her 
husband to the British Nation. After the 
accession of the present King her means 
became more circumscribed, and she was 
compelled to curtail th6 liberality of her 
donations.- To one of these dependants she 
remarked, whea she was obliged to slacken 

T 
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the band (4 IwoeroleQ^^. ** Hii4 Louis the 
vln^te^otli «uccead«4 Low tlie eig^t>ee|Ill^ 
inj power to nene yvn vdght httre looK^ated 

qniy Vi Hm tenth boiue, an4 ^b9t i» I90t • 
4i7oribte point in my boro^cope.'' 



THE DUKB OF CUMBERLAND* 

His Royal Highness was always a strong 
^dTocate for ProtestaDit asoencUmcy, wul ovce 
wlion reMoning with the yi^DenUe Bishop of 
N^rwi«h, in pinv»t9 oonf^enationy <m ^o 
impolicy of bis supporting the dainis of ^ 
Catholics, Mketf, whoAer bis Lonilfllapbe- 
U^T^, that, either the Chnrch^ or the Proteet- 
^t meinbers of the CHOiate, wonU be afe, if 
thefar claims were allowed ? " Yes/' replied 
the Prelate, ** for if vre render unto Csosar 
the tribute which ia his due, we make bim 
our friend : if, on the contrary, w^ rouse the 
slumbering passions of the man, whom we 
are hound in justice to make our friend, whose 
strong arm we hare needed, and ^wboae 
assistance we, perhaps, may again reqnine. 



we^reatoncetiioadyenanes of reason and 
8eceder9 from the gospels wl^eh inculcates 
the duty of regarding all mankind as our 
bretheren. The fears which many persons 
indtdge of a reviTal of those persecu^dons 
which marked the theological differences of 
former times, when the minds of men wertt 
less enlightened than at present are idle; 
and I can assure your Royal Highness, that 
J haye not the UMWt distant idea of swelling 
the list of proteatant martyrs mjrselfy or seeing 
an auto defi got up for the purpose of punish- 
ing those who ar« opposed to the liberal side 
•of the question.'' 

The Duke was so anxipus to be assured 
that his opinions were truly orthodox, that 
during the many sessions that lon(^ disputed 
question W|is agitated* h« made a point of 
consulting several members of the episcopal 
bench, as to the propriety of the sentiments 
he cherished, and among others the late 
Bishop of C ■ » who was, sometimes, 
wearied with his questionings, and once re- 
marked, that he had no doubt his Royal High- 
ness was sincere in the sentunents h« expressed^ 
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though he sometiines doubted whether he 
understood them perfeotly himself. 



NAPOLEON'S PICTURE. 

There is at lAilan a picture by Appiani, of 
Kapoleon in the character of Jupiter, grasp- 
ing the attributes of that deity in his out- 
stretched hand, surrounded by twelve 
monarchs, who sat to the artist, that they 
might transmit their features to posterity with 
those of the man at whose firown they irem- 
Kled. After Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo, 
a staunch partisan of the Emperor contrived 
to scratch, secretly, on the canvass, escactly 
beneath the portrait of the abdicated monareb, 
** He was betrayed, not conquered ;'^ a sen- 
tence, which, at this period Of reriTing loy* 
alty, was construed into a symptom of dis- 
aifection to restored legitimacy. Even the 
artist, who wi^ known to have been highly 
favored by Napoleon, and the members of 
his family, did not escape suspicion. How- 
ever, the affair was smoothed over by the 
.f^Uowii^ verses, written in the Italian Ian- 
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guage, being priyately attached to the 
picture : — 

Conquered he is, but In Italians land. 
He still a harmless Jupiter may stand, 
Tq prove, though artists may a God create, 
Created Gods cannot aver t^eir fate.* * 

A SSNATORIAL DEFINITION. 

At- the time Lord Melr^le .was brought to 
trial in Westminster Hall, for doing exactly 
what his predecessors had done, the late Mr. 
Whitbread was exceedingly uncourteous in 
his speeches, when reflecting on the accused ; 
so much so, that even his own party disclaim- 
ed participating in the opinions he expressed, 
and hinted to him that he was exceeding the 
limits of propriety by using such unqualified 

* At one time, in England/ it was accounted a sign of a 
rtvolntlonary diapoiitkMi to posseaB a Ukenesa of Napoleon. ■ 
The late Lord Erskine had one, which was presented to 
him by Buonaparte, at the time he was First Consul of the 
Repsblic, and which wasi for scMue time, hung npwitik 
the others of his collection. When he became Lord Chan- 
cellor this portrait disappeared, and on being asked by a 
friend what liad become of it, his Lordship replied, " it 
was secured in a lumber room, lest it might, by any chance^ 
becom« animated and kick down the woo aaci ." 
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iBngoage. ** I know lum only bb a man, no 
as a hordf'^ angrily retorted Mr. Whitbrmd. 
''^hen, my dear Sir/^ replied liia more con- 
siderate friend, ^'yon should treatbimasa 
man; all this while yon have been lording it 
oyer a Lord ; nuui should feel compassion for 
his fellows/' 



THE DVKB OF DBVOH8HlRB» 

When the late beautifol Duchess ef Deron-^ 
shire, was preparing (!^hatsworth for the 
christening of the present Duke, she had a 
carte bkmehe from her lord to make the 
arrangement with a splendonr. suitable to his 
rank. The Dnchess, who was no economist, 
proceeded to exercise her taste in the most 
expensire style, and sent for sereral artists 
fitim London, to convert one suite of 
rooms into a complete panorama, and the 
work of alteration was proceeding 'on a most 
princely scale, when a visit, en passant, ih>m 
her Grace's mother. Lady Spencer, changed 
the aspect of aflkirs. She was proceeding fo 
London, and immediately on her axrival she 



edUed csn the Dhk,^ to ibfcdrfh liini of the 
immense eicpeiiee he iraA incuirriflg In altering 
Chatsworth in $o fkntMHeia « matinef . The 
BnJLe lost no time ii^ ptonUng by the hlnti and 
on hiB anrival he fbtmd that her Gr^ee ha4 
exceeded hi» e j|»eetMioni in the magtMcenee 
of the preparation^! ^ wan sttperintetidltf^« 
Much to the displeasnre of her Ohraee^ tho 
panoramie ^ntist^ were diiidhat^, miA 
when (die Mmonstittted witthhft, lie i^eplied^ 
"^ tf I wei« thonghttese enongb to let thi« 
ejfipenditnre proceed^ a panoramii of ther 
estate mig^t in the end be the only propeyty 
my son would be heir to/^ Ther eldof Rei* 
nagle was one of the artists thus employed, 
and was a considerable loser by her GraceV 

fayor. 

PERSONAL REPLECTIOMS. 

Whek ColmaJfff Comedy af "Ways and 
Means " was in rehearsal, Mrs. Vfel/b refused 
to take the part allotfed to her unless a par- 
ticular passage, which^ seemed to reflect on 
her matronly appearance, was omitted. As it 
was impossible to bring out the play if she 
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persisted in her refosal, ilie OBussicm was 
readily promised, but on the Tery irst ropie' 
sentation^ Bannister broaghtont the 4iiqpiited 

• 

passage, £K>m the original text, with f^reat 
hnmour,^ and the sentonee of '* like aa two 
peas, only my lady's rather more of the 
marrowfat,'' being so extremely apposite an 
allusion to Mrs. Webb's siae, drew fortii thun- 
ders of applause; Mrs. Webb was so enraged, 
that at the condasion of the scene, she 
aTowed her determination not io go on the 
stage . again in that character, and it was with 
difficulty that she was preTailed upon to go 
through her part. 

The famous Lady Falmouth, who exchanged 
the fish-basket for a coronet, was a very tall, 
as well as a very handsome woman. (It was 
this lady who was the heroine of the song 
*' Come buy my Milton oysters.") Lady Jane 
Biiller called on her onej morning: the 
Viscountess enquired for the daughters of Lady 
Jane, and remarked, that she had never 
▼isited one of them — ^wherefore she knew 
not, unless it was from her being so rery 
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Hltle<iMit she had etcaped hsr notice. ** Per- 
faaps/^'irettnnied Lady June wildly, ** Ae reason 
my youngest daughter and myself not having 
obtained an equal height with your ladyship, 
may be the want of a^ similar proportion of 
exereise/' The parrenue peeress felt the 
rebuke and said no more. 
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